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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA. 


BY REV. DAVID MOYES, D.C.L. 


HE late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in an informal answer to the Pope’s 
encyclical on Unity, appealed to | 
the primitive church against the modern 
articles of faith defined by the Catholic 
~ , Church. His Grace writes: “ While it 
\\;would be vain to expect that England 
would accept the Papacy as we have been 
accustomed to have it presented to us, still 
we could never hesitate to admit whatever 
can be shown to be in accordance with the 
will of our Blessed Lord and the teaching 
of the primitive church.” Canon Mason, 
who lectured recently in this country, laid 
great stress upon the fact that the Angli- 
can Church was about to celebrate the 
thirteenth centenary of its foundation, and 
dwelt with complacency on the fact of its unbroken continuity 
from that time. For him the standard was the primitive 
church, or the church as far back as he could find it in Eng- 
land. The schismatic Patriarch of Constantinople appealed 
likewise to the primitive church in his reply to the same 
encyclical. All these represent to themselves a fixed and im- 
movable church, and seek to impress upon the minds of their 
followers the concept of such an one, exclusively corresponding 
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to the ideal conceived by the Saviour and constituting for us a 
standard of comparison in estimating other claims. For such 
thinkers everything as it existed and appeared in the beginning 
of the-Christian Church, with its outward shape, its restricted 
formulas, its condensed symbols, its simple government, its 
undeveloped belief and its fundamental theology, should remain 
always as it was at that early period; in fact, the primitive 
church should be the unalterable criterion of religious truth and 
the enshrinement of that divine idea to which every doctrine 
of faith or precept of morality, liturgy or discipline, must con- 
form as its prototype and exemplar. The church must never 
change, but preserve both its spirit and outward form down the 
ages and so on to the close of time. 


THE CHURCH IN SOME THINGS IS STABLE, 


Every error is the shadow of a truth, and the thesis as it 
stands contains both truth and error, according to the princi- 
ples of doctrinal development put forward by us. 

The primitive deposit of faith and form of church govern- 
ment fixed immutably by Christ and by the apostles, under the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit, must assuredly remain untouched 
by the hand of man, and must possess the same objective ele- 
ments through all time. But this appeal of the Anglicans and 
others to the primitive church means something more than this 
objective immutability of doctrine and government. They go 
much further, and would insist that the church once founded 
by Christ should not only preserve its truth but should like- 
wise preserve its embryo state; that it should refuse to fall in 
with the general movement of nature and to develop by that 
process of evolution which we find characterizes the progress 
of human thought. There is a germ deposited by God in 
nature, and this germ, quickened by natural and secondary 
causes, unfolds into the matured beauties of the earth. If 
this were not so in nature, what kind of a world would this 
be? Not even a paradise run wild with weeds, but a dreary 
wilderness. 

THE EMBRYO MUST DEVELOP. 


So it is with the church. The truth planted in germ by 
Christ was to be developed by the Holy Ghost, not by strange 
accretions, but by the unfolding of itself in its own unity. Its 
outward form would thus go on adapting itself to the increas- 
ing needs of successive generations. Thus generations seek for 
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further and more explicit knowledge. The directive assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, operating through a living church, and 
exclusively upon the germs of the primitive deposit of revela- 
tion, supplies this natural, legitimate, and imperative demand. 
The church of the catacombs was not in a position to manifest 
in all their explicitness and detail the truths of this primitive 
deposit, nor could it possibly have deployed its central authority 
in all its completeness of organization before material conditions 
permitted its exercise. It was, however, the same church then 
as it is now; the very same doctrines, explicitly or implicitly, 
were proposed to the early Christians as are proposed to us 
to-day. 

What, then, is the meaning of Anglicans and others appeal- 
ing to the primitive church? They do not comprehend 
thoroughly that the immutability of Christian truth and the 
identity of church government remain untouched by this evolu- 
tion of dogma and this exercise of the divine power committed 
to the church. 

The early church was made the depositary of all that Christ 
taught in germ, either by himself or by the Holy Ghost. 
Christian revelation was complete from the beginning. The 
consciousness of this sum of religious truth on the part of 
the church, combined with her actual preaching of it to others, 
is what we call Tradition, which also dates from the beginning. 

But the truths which the church thus hands down to suc- 
ceeding ages, or the revealed truths objectively considered, 
constitute, like any other truth, a source from which many 
other truths can be drawn. Revelation is the wisdom of God, 
and who shall sound its depths? The highest order of angels 
has not fathomed the unspeakable abyss of the divine essence, 
nor has man here below yet penetrated to the last truth con- 
tained in Christian revelation. 

THE SCIENCE OF THEOLOGY IS CREATIVE. 

Again, the human mind is always seeking for truth, and its 
very nature demands that it shall advance in the practical and 
speculative knowledge of religious truth. 

Man is called upon to know and appropriate that moral 
perfection which his religion holds out to him for his obser- 
vance; and society must follow in the train of the individual 
and perfect itself by adopting the Christian spirit. 

What is to prevent reason from operating on the revealed 
data? Leaving the dogmas of the church aside for the 
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moment, cannot the mind take the germs of the primitive 
deposit as so many primary truths and draw from them their 
consequences, place them in order, and create theological 
science ? 

Scientific progress in religion would consist in this: that all 
which is contained in the sum of revealed truth should be 
known more distinctly and understood as far as possible; that 
the innumerable questions which the human mind may ask, 
both as to the dogmas themselves and their mutual relations, 
their consequences and antecedents, the truths which they 
presuppose and those which they logically bring after them, 
should receive an elaborated answer; so that faith, which 
is simple and direct, which perceives its object in one synthetic 
concept, may become a grand sum of coherent truths, display- 
ing more fully the inner working of the divine economy and 
opposing a stronger bulwark to the assaults of error. The 
Apostle Paul spoke of this subjective development of doctrine 
when he prayed for his brethren “that they might walk worthy 
of God, being fruitful in every good work, increasing in the 
knowledge of God.” 

While this progress in the knowledge of God is thus incul- 
cated by Scripture, we see its necessity from the nature of 
things and the natural condition of things; from the faculties 
and tendencies of the human mind; from the necessity of adapt- 
ing one’s self to the capacity of others in the duty of teaching, 
and especially from the obligation of refuting error; and, not 
least of all, from the diversity of the minds which are des- 
tined to receive religious truth. All these things show us clear- 
ly that it is in accordance with human nature and with our 
present conditions that there be a subjective and practical pro- 
gress in the knowledge of religion—that is, a progress in the hu- 
man mind becoming more and more distended with the truths 
‘contained implicitly in the primitive deposit. 


WHILE EVERYTHING ELSE DEVELOPS, MUST TRUTH ALONE BE 
STERILE? 

And now, coming to Christian dogma as given to us in the 
beginning and considered as a sum of truths, we inquire, Are 
they to remain sterile and inactive? or are they to be placed 
in the category of truths acknowledged as fruitful, and as 


containing in germ many other truths necessary for us and 
others to know in the succession of ages? 
While the above progress is destined to take place, it is to 
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be observed that the truths in themselves never change. The 
deposit’ of faith as given to the apostles remains objectively 
the same. They are fragmentary gleams from the countenance 
of God, and he never changes. Moreover, the apostle, alluding 
to this primitive and unchangeable revelation, says: ‘“ Let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other founda- 
tion no man can lay but that which is laid: which is Christ 
Jesus” (I. Cor. iii.) The revelation of Christ, such as he gave 
himself or through the Holy Ghost to the apostles, is com- 
plete, and no man must add to it or take away from it. This 
is what is called the objective immutability of Christian dogma, 
which is Catholic teaching in its most authoritative form. 

To suppose that the doctrines of Christ could, in themselves 
and objectively, change, is to subvert the fundamental notion 
of the Christian Church, which must preach the unchangeable 
truths of the unchangeable God. 

But, on the other hand, it is evident that to deny to the 
mind the right to meditate upon the primitive deposit and to 
draw from that inexhaustible source the implicit truth contained 
therein; to refuse to it the privilege of picking up the golden 
grains that lie buried in this precious mine, is the same as 
denying to the human mind the exercise of its natural power 
of progressive thought. 

We have seen, moreover, that this natural aspect of the 
question is confirmed by the positive teaching of Scripture which, 
in proclaiming unalterable and imperfectible the foundation of 
religious truth as laid by Christ, enjoins every one to meditate 
upon the law and increase in the knowledge of God. 

Thus we see the nature of true progress, which consists, not 
in changing the deposit of truth but in unfolding its truths. 
It is a change in the mind, and that by the extension of its 
knowledge and its outward formulation. 


LEGITIMATE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA. 


The church has a knowledge of the deposit of faith from 
the beginning and in its general entirety. But we ask again, 
is this subjective faith of the church, this consciousness of the 
truth delivered to the apostles, ever to remain sterile and dead— 
shut up like the seed in the earth and all sunshine and nourish- 
ment refused it? Shall it remain unaffected by the laws which 
govern other truths? And as error will undoubtedly develop, 
is there no corresponding development of dogmatic truth to 
meet those successive and increasing assaults? If this were so, 
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dogmatic truth would find itself at a disadvantage, and these 
undeveloped primary truths of faith would never, humanly speak- 
ing, make head against the elaborate and detailed reasoning of 
false scientists. 

There is but one legitimate development of dogma, which 
consists in this: that the dogmas made known in a condensed 
and summary manner to the primitive church should, while 
immovable in themselves, be evolved under the directive assis- 
tance of the Holy Ghost and through natural means of infor- 
mation at the disposal of the church; so that the innumerable 
truths contained implicitly in this summary or sacred deposit _ 
should come to be known explicitly, and when need demands 
it authoritatively proposed to the belief of the people. 

Thus, the Immaculate Conception and the papal infallibility, 
and other definitions of doctrine recently proposed to the faith- 
ful, were contained in the former explicit truths which con- 
stituted the primitive deposit. 

It is for want of comprehending this harmonious growth and 
unfolding of the Christian Church that the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, alluded to above, and other Anglicans reverted to the 
early Catholic Church as being more perfect than in its present 
modern condition. To transport the early church forward 
through the ages and plant it, in its swaddling clothes, among 
us now, would be to contradict the natural and the positive law 
of God; and, moreover, we should find that this violation of 
God's law would be punished by the human inadequacy of the 
church to maintain its position, as it should be able to do, on 
parallel lines with the advance of error. 


THE IDENTITY DESTROYED. 


The above archbishop enjoyed his title in the Anglican 
Church. He was referred to by the Dean of St. Paul’s as the 
ninety-third titular of the See of Canterbury. All of these 
archbishops, before the period of the Reformation, were Catho- 
lics and believed in the doctrines of the Catholic Church on 
the motive of the inerrancy of the church, secured to it by the 
permanent indwelling of the Holy Ghost. They adhered to 
the primitive deposit, proportionately unfolded to the needs of 
their age and upon the above formal motive, which preserved for 
them the identity of their faith in the course of its true devel- 
opment. This was a perfect evolution, and thereby was intro- 
duced nothing substantially new. 

But the archbishops of the Reformation broke the continuity 
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of this evolution, for, besides casting off many essential doctrines 
from their code of belief—or, as we say, from the material object 
of their belief—they ceased to regard the divine authority of the 
church as their formal motive; they denied this, and in its stead 
substituted another standard. We observe here two essentials 
to be wanting to the continuity of faith, whereby the Anglican 
faith can be assimilated to the ancient creed, namely, the same 
material object which they believe and the formal motive why 
they believe. The church of Canterbury is not, then, a true 
evolution from the church of St. Augustine, or a development 
in the unity of doctrine from that professed by the predeces- 
sors of Cranmer. 

Moreover, it seems strange that Anglicans should dwell so 
much upon the pre-Reformation church and upon the continuity 
of succession, and then stamp out its very life by adopting a 
confession of faith which is not evolved from the doctrines of 
this pre-Reformation church, but which is their contradictory, 
both in many of its essential doctrines and in its motive of be- 
lief. A true union of churches must repose upon the basis of 
a confession of faith which shall be a true evolution from the 
primitive deposit, and shall preserve the unity of doctrinal de- 
velopment. Accordingly, Bishop Potter, of New York, is far 
from understanding the case when he affirms that “the long- 
looked-for union will not be in answer to the beckoning of an 
Italian prelate.” It was an Italian pope who consecrated St. 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 
THE CHURCH NOT INSPIRED. 

But to continue: the church is not inspired. The directive 
assistance implies activity on the part of the teaching church 
in searching out religious truth. The use of reason and the 
study of the sacred deposit, the word of God as committed to 
writing, the sentences of the Fathers, suggestions of the sciences 
throwing light upon the meaning of historical facts; everything, 
in fact, that can enlighten the mind of the church is brought 
into requisition, so that it uses natural means to arrive at the 
truth, previous to its solemn pronouncements. Thus everything 
develops naturally ; for institutions, we have an example in the 
episcopal authority ; for logical development, in the subsequent 
and more detailed conclusions on the nature of Christ; for the 
psychological, in the gradual development of a thought which 
had been divinely infused into the primitive deposit, emerging, 
through extrinsic causes and more ample materials for judg- 
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ment, from a state of obscurity into a lucid and more definite 
concept; for critical development of knowledge, in later and 
more extensive facts explaining the hidden meaning of the 
meagre facts of the apostolic or early times. A simple seed 
put into the ground will not of itself give the botanist any idea 
of its later development and beauty. It cannot be expected 
either that the teaching of the church or her powers of govern- 
ment could from the beginning have manifested themselves in 
all explicit form, or in all completeness of organization, be- 
fore the conditions of the world rendered it possible or op- 
portune for either element of the Papacy to expand according 
to its intrinsic and divinely communicated essence. 

The action of the church upon dogma may be reduced to 
giving precision and clearness to what before was unformed and 
obscure ; confirming what was openly expressed and completed, 
and preserving what has been confirmed and defined. And 
now to recapitulate and sum up: the Holy Spirit is the princi- 
ple of this gradual formation of dogma, hovering over the primi-. 
tive deposit like a dove, while the germs have expanded into 
more definite form. The sphere within which this development 
takes place is the church, the teaching body to whom was con- 
fided this primitive deposit; and thus the church goes on for 
ever, unfolding truth from this inexhaustible source and increas- 
ing her explicit knowledge of the faith. 


BUT GROWS THROUGH HUMAN MEANS. 


But the church uses ordinary and human means to extract 
from the deposit the implicit truths which are contained in it, 
for the Holy Ghost does not inspire the church, but simply 
gives to it its directive assistance. These human means are the 
natural causes of the development of doctrine ; they are instru- 
mental causes, but it is established that the Holy Ghost is the 
main efficient cause of this doctrinal progress, and it is upon 
this foundation that its infallible certainty reposes. 

Controversies arise and error is proclaimed, opposition is 
raised, and sects are formed ; while, on the other hand, the grow- 
ing intelligence of the world is elevating the mind of the church 
to those serene and lofty regions in which it beholds the rays 
of truth in a clearer atmosphere ; great schools in the East and 
West spring up and exert an influence, according to their 
peculiar genius and philosophic caste, upon the studies of the 
age; men arise like stars of the first magnitude, exhibiting 
colossal intellects and vast erudition, and edifying the world 
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with their sanctity; orders and communities of men assume the 
names of these great spirits and emulate their qualities. All of 
which prepares material for the church and affords human 
means for arriving at those authoritative decisions on dogma 
which are so many landmarks in the history of religion. It 
has entered into the designs of God that the mind of the official 
church should be thus prepared and enlightened, but the final 
decision is pronounced under the directive assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. The church is guided in teaching not only the truth 
but also in teaching simply what is in the primitive deposit. 
The injunction of the Apostle to increase in the knowledge 
of God explains that marvellous and subjective development of 
Christian truth ; while the injunction of the same Apostle not to 
build upon the foundation laid in Christ Jesus is fulfilled in the 
identity of doctrine preserved, in the explicit unfolding of the 
truths contained in their supreme source. 

This progress will go on to the close of all earthly things. 
We are, as it were, ascending the slopes of Mount Thabor 
together with the favored apostles, and when we shall have 
arrived at its summit we shall behold Christ transfigured into 
all the glory of his godhead. But until that term is reached 
we must be satisfied to make one step at a time. 
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GUBINET. 


GUBINET. 
BY J. M. CROTTIE. 


I high noon in Innisdoyle the old Main Street 
looked seedy enough, with the sad Irish sunshine 
showing every scar and wound that time had 
dealt it. There were gaps in the shabby shops 
where the houses were left tenantless by their 

former occupants, who had found shelter in the grave or the 
work-house, and these shattered, mouldy old houses served the 
townsfolk, who remembered the sad histories associated with 
them, as memento mort of a peculiarly gruesome kind. But in 
the spring evenings, when the white glare was softened into a 
delicious combination of sunset and early moonlight, and the 
whole place was steeped in the scent of the gardens—of wall- 
flowers, lilacs, violets, and hawthorn; when the children came 
out to play, and the townsfolk walked up and down the street 
in neighborly groups, chatting peacefully of things remote from 
all the ugly close-of-the-century topics that distract and sadden 
people elsewhere, it had a charm of its own. 

The children’s game was the time-honored one of “ pickie,” 
of which they never seemed to tire. It is a game requiring 
much hopping and skipping over chalk-lines, great watchfulness, 
and a loud and insistent voice to claim one’s rights. The 
Innisdoyle pickie-players were an alert lot, but the loudest and 
most active one among them was Gubinet Bree. Strangers 
thought it a very queer and remarkable thing to see the little, 
withered old woman hopping and yelling and quarrelling with 
the children, and the unconsciousness of the latter, as they 
skipped and yelled and fought back, that Gubinet was not 
really one of themselves. The game almost invariably wound up 
with a violent squabble, the hasty obliteration of the chalk 
squares by Gubinet, and her angry withdrawal from the play. 

“T’d sooner,” she would cry disdainfully, “go breaking 
stones by the side o’ the road than be playing pickie with such 
a set o’ ch’ating villains.” And resuming the cloak which she 
had thrown down on the foot-path earlier, she would stalk away 
with her nose in the air. “I'll have every one o’ ye down in 
my Black Books!” she would scream back, by way of a part- 
ing arrow. Where she went on these occasions her companions 
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did not care or inquire. They considered her a “ cross-patch” 
whose absence was very good company. 

One evening an amused lady tourist who had seen the 
pickie-playing and its winding up from the hotel-window, and 
was interested in the queer old woman, was told her history. 
She had been sketching all day up the Knock, and on her way 
back to the town met Gubinet marching sturdily towards the 
mountain. The latter was passing on, but the lady spoke. 

“Good evening,” she said pleasantly. “It is beautiful 
weather, isn’t it?” 

“’Tis well enough,” said Gubinet, with a dubious glance at 
her interlocutor—“ if you could call anything well enough in 
such a desaving rogue of a world. There’s a great lot of chates 
in it entirely. I’m fairly torminted from ’em in Innisdoyle.” 

“You're a skilful pickie-player,” said the lady. 

‘But what’s the good of it? They’re able to bother a Cork 
lawyer. What vexes me entirely is that I haven’t a single one 
o' my own to back me ag’in ’em. An’ look,” she said, growing 
a little confidential; ‘‘’tis the same thing that bothers me out 
at the little house on the Knock beyant. Not one of ’em— 
father, mother, the boys, or Norey—ever comes next or near 
me, an’ every door an’ windy in the place wide open. Isn't 
that terrible for a crature—to be getting such a quare_recep- 
tion every night—not one of ’em to come near to me? An’ to 
hear me calling ’em every one by name, out there some nights, 
sure you'd think ’twould wake the Seven Sleepers!” The bleak 
look in her poor old eyes touched the lady. ‘ That’s the worst 
of that ould church-yard beyant. When one o’ your people goes 
there, the rest follows in a hurry; an’ you might as well try to 
coax the plovers out o’ the rushy bog as to win em home ag’in. 
An’ they were so fond of it for a little old house!” 

“Perhaps it is happier in the church-yard than it was in the 
little house before they left it,” said the lady. 

“Well, sure, that’s what I do be thinking too,” she said. 
“An’ that ’tis fun for ’em to be having p’ace an’ aise now after 
it all—oh, an oceanful of p’ace an’ aise was wanting to ’em! 
But, sure, couldn’t they come of an odd night an’ let me ketch 
even one glimpsh of ’em? I wouldn’t care which; for, don’t 
you see?”—cunningly—“ if ’twas only Norey even, or one 0’ 
the boys, I could be axing ’em about the rest an’ find out how 
to get at ’em at all. But there’s not a move in ’em, an’ if you 
don’t call it a grievous ould rogue of a world, I don’t know 
what name you have for it.” 
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“Ts it long since they went to the peace of the church-yard ?” 
asked the lady. 

“Long?” repeated Gubinet, questioning herself. “Well, it 
must be, for the slip of ivy I put at my father’s head has a 
stem as thick as a young oak; but, on the other hand, if it 
was long, sure I’d be growing up an’ getting sense an’ studdi- 
ness! I’m not studdy someway ”—with, for a moment, a thor- 
oughly sane expression—“but”—the elfin look returning— 
“would you wonder at that, an’ me having to stand the roguery of 
them pickie-players ? Woman, dear, they’d chate you if you had 
eyes in your poll even! Fyeh, an’ me without one o’ my own 
to ax what the crying an’ bawling is about that I have by my- 
self up there on the Knock every night.” 

“«Crying and bawling’ are of so little use, poor thing!” 

“ But sure that’s the r’ason that I cry an’ bawl. If ’twas 
any use, if one of ’em ever came to me, I’d give it over. But 
they don’t.” The outbursting tears, so strange and woeful to 
see in eyes so old, rolled down her withered face, and the 
lady, with a pang at her own heart, turned the conversation 
back a little. 

“Then there was a time when you were ‘steady,’ wasn’t 
there, Gubinet ?”’ she asked gently. 

“ Ah! but that was when we were all together. “Twas noth- 
ing but Gubinet here, an’ Gubinet there; an’ I was like a bee 
working from morning till night—we were all great at the 
work, for ‘twas a fight ag’in the bog with us always. ‘Tis a 
great rogue, the bog—a sch’aming, st’aling rogue that if you 
wouldn’t be for ever with the spade an’ the lime an’ the clay, 
turning and drying an’ filling the places up there, the rushes 
an’ fraigh would be down on it in a hurry, an’ there wouldn't 
be enough to give a living to the snipes. But a good ould 
fight is a fine thing, an’ we were as happy as the days were 
long, for we kept the bog masthered well. What did we mind 
the big creels of lime an’ sand that we had to drag up from 
the other side o’ the Knock, or for the rain an’ the mists an’ 
the snow that we soaked in, in the bad weather all day ?—we 
had always the little snug house to face to at night, and its 
four walls held everything that the hearts in us axed for. The 
boys an’ little Norey an’ myself had no time to play at all— 
we were like fathers an’ mothers for sense an’ understanding— 
an’ so everything went on till one night, a close, heavy, eerie 
night, a poor wayfaring woman walked in to us an’ asked for 
a bed an’ supper, that she got, for ’twas never in us to refuse 
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anything of the kind. She had bad news, for lower down the 
Knock the people were in a great state of unaisiness after dis- 
covering that their potatoes were all turned suddenly black. 
My father went out quietly an’ dug up a few stalks in each 0’ 
the fields, an’ behould you! when he brought the basket in we 
found that they were nearly all black. That was the first rale 
fright I got in my life, an’ I shook like a lafe, for I knew 
that black things like "em weren’t wholesome, an’ we had noth- 
ing in the world planted that year but potatoes. On the sale 
of them we depended for everything else. Well, the times we 
put over us after that! The poor boys took sick in the win- 
ter, an’ even with the fever on ’em, they used to try to keep 
on with the work; but they had to give in at last, and then 
my mother and Norey were taken down. 

“Oh, my! oh, my! We used to be up all night with ’em, 
poor father an’ I—an’ during the day he’d take care of ’em 
still while I’d go to the town to work for enough to keep the 
life in ’em. The dispensary doctor after the first visit never went 
near °em—he was too hard-worked, I suppose, with all the sick- 
ness that was going, an’ ’twas a big distance out to the Knock; 
he’d only give me tickets for the Relief porridge. How could I 
go for public relief—my father’s and mother’s child? I couldn't 
do it, and so I worked away for the little things I could bring 
to ’em. It wasn’t much, for in town and country every one was 
poor; but it was my own, don’t you see? Between the staying 
up at night and the long walk in the morning, an’ the trouble 
o’ mind I was in, I used to fall asleep over the tub o’ clothes 
often; but ’twould be only for a minute, for ’twould all come 
back on me in a flash—the five of ‘em sick up there, an’ 
poor father, spint an’ patient, fighting with Death for ’em, an’ 
he broken-hearted between everything. I used have to hould 
on to something to keep me from racing home; and then when 
I was free an’ I’d be running back, there would be a kind of 
a cowld shiver through me till I saw ’em all ag’in. , 
Some nights now, when I’m out in the little house, sitting on 
the floor of the empty room where they died, with the light o’ 
the moon streaming down through the broken roof, an’ the 
four winds gallivanting through the place, ’tis just as if ’twas 
yesterday that I used to be coming in an’ helping father with 
the drinks, an’ we’d be talking together an’ trying to put cour- 
age into each other’s hearts. "*Twas hard work then; it was 
harder by-an’-by. One by one they left us; there was no hould- 
ing ’’em back. . . . In that time it was a frightful thing to 
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see the dead pitched out of the ‘sliding’ coffins into the pits 
that did be kept open till they were full. That came to be the 
biggest dread we had—afraid they’d be taken from us an’ buried 
that way. ’Twas father’s hands an’ mine that made the coffins 
for ’em, out of bog-dale; between us we carried ’em to Innis- 
doyle church-yard, to our own corner where the trees are. It 
tore the hearts in us, but some way I didn’t feel killed entirely 
while father was with me. But after Norey’s burying—she was 
the last of ’em—his courage all seemed to go out of him of a 
sudden. He’d stay out on the road for ever, gazing down 
‘where you could see the top of Innisdoyle Abbey steeple. One 
day they brought him home to me—they were after finding him 
in the bog. I suppose his heart broke. Wasn’t it an unhuman 
thing for me to see father—/ather / put in the sliding coffin an’ 
buried in the pit?” 

The agony of it all came over her with fresh force again. 
She flung herself upon the ground shrieking “ Father! father! 
father!” 

The lady, her own tears falling, tried to soothe the afflicted 
creature, and was at length partly successful. She made her 
seat herself beside her on the roadside bank, and then talked 
cheerfully to her. 

“You know you were the ‘right-hand’ of him, and all of 
them, Gubinet. That is a grand thing to remember.” 

“But that’s what kills me entirely now,” she replied, be- 
tween her sobs; ‘“‘see how continted they are without me! If 
they’d ax me to do anything—anything—anything! But not a 
move or a word from ’em, whatever ails ‘em at all. They 
weren't so cowld and distant entirely when I was beyant,” with 
a quick pointing motion and furtive look over her shoulder. 

“Oh! at the asylum?” said the lady. 

“With thim with the Sthraps,” she whispered, “an’ Miss 
Mary Ann and the Black Books, where they put the namés 
in.” 

The lady nodded understandingly. 

“Well, would you doubt that little Norey, but at night 
when I used to be half-desthroyed from the way I had to keep 
screeching all day, she’d stale in to me, an’, sitting there on 
the pillow, the little cr’ature, she’d commence crewnawning an’ 
singing one o’ my mother’s old songs, the ‘ Lake of Coolfin’ it 
was, till some sort of a happy feeling would come over me an’ 
I wouldn’t care an atom for the lonesomeness, or the sthraps, 
or the Black Books. Oh, my! oh, my! I followed the ballad- 
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singers the last wet day from morning till night—I’d folly ’em 
for ever, listening to it.” 

“T’ll sing it for you, Gubinet,” said the lady. 

Overhead the stars were glistening in a sky of almost 
summer blue; the glen waters, inside the bank where they sat, 
fell musically over the weirs; there was the faint perfume of 
primroses in the air, and through the larch-tops high up the 
mild March moon was looking sadly down, as the sweet voice 
was uplifted in that most plaintive of airs. The singer heard 
short, sobbing breaths beside her as the song went on; an elfin, 
withered hand stole into hers, and she felt her fingers raised and 
passionately kissed; then the old woman, gathering her cloak 
about her, fled into the now dark road that led mountainward. 
The lady listened to the desolate crying and hand-clapping 
until distance blotted them out, and then turned sadly to the 


town. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY BERT MARTEL. 
LAS! from out the shade 
Death’s coward hand is laid: 
A blow he gives. 
Still, like the starry way, 
Invisible by day, 
Though dead, she lives. 
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BLESSED RICHARD WHITING, THE LAST ABBOT 
OF GLASTONBURY. 


BY VERY REV. F. FELIX, O.S.B., V.G. 


rHE close of the nineteenth century evidently 

points towards a_ religious reaction. Our 

Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII., has immortalized 

his glorious pontificate by his noble attempt to 

reunite Christianity. Repeatedly he invited the 

nations of the earth to the One Fold of which Christ is the 

Shepherd. His voice is heralded in the East and in the West 

—pre-eminently in the British Isles. The recent encyclicals to 

the Greek schismatics and to the ‘‘ People of England,” as well 

as the recent renewal of exhortations to pray for Christian Unity, 

are sufficient evidence to convince even the sceptic that a sublime 

ideal possesses the mind of the “Common Father of all Chris- 

tendom.” The final decision recently rendered regarding the 

validity of the Anglican Orders should be an _ additional 

moral impetus to that religiously inclined people to return to 

the Faith of their forefathers, who by their prayers and virtues 
sanctified the soil upon which they tread. 

Most significant in this respect is the beatification of the 
so-called English Martyrs, which took place a short time ago in 
the Sixtine Chapel in Rome. The blessed martyrs are, Richard 
Whiting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury; Abbot Hugh Cook of 
Reading; John Beche, Abbot of Colchester; and four of 
their monks, all of the order of St. Benedict. Christ’s Vicar 
has by this act of supreme power again stigmatized Henry 
VIII.’s action in extirpating the English monasteries and exe- 
cuting many pious abbots and priests, as an act of vandalism 
and tyranny scarcely equalled in history. ‘There is no darker 
spot in the annals of the English Reformation,” says a pro- 
minent Protestant authority, “than the execution of Richard 
Whiting, a man so learned, holy, and pure.”” The Catholics of 
the English tongue in both hemispheres received this generous 
act of the Supreme Pontiff with universal applause. Yet amidst 
this joy arises a deep, an earnest sigh from the heart of every 
Catholic Englishman. Behold the ruins of many great British 
abbeys, cathedrals, and churches, and the desecration of others! 





BLESSED RICHARD WHITING. 











THE RUINS TESTIFY TO THE PITILESS INGRATITUDE OF MEN, 


Each stone of these hallowed walls could proclaim the piety, zeal, 
and learning of their former inmates. “ Those fair and dear 
churches,” says Count de Montalembert, “where so many of 
our fathers resorted to receive consolation, courage, and strength 
to strive against the evils of life, are fallen. Those cloisters 
which offered a safe and noble asylum: to all arts and all 
sciences, where all miseries of man were solaced, where the 


hungry were always satisfied, the naked clothed, the ignorant 
VOL, LXV.—29 
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enlightened, exist no more except in ruins stained by a thousand 
ignoble profanations.” 

Mindful of these many sacrilegious devastations, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites assigned to the Mass in honor of the 
English martyrs this sorrowful passage of Jeremias’ Lamenta- 
tions: “ Recordare, Domine,” etc.—‘*‘ Remember, O Lord, what 
has come upon us; consider and behold our reproach. Our 
inheritance is turned to aliens, our houses to strangers. ; 
Our fathers have sinned, and they are not; and we have borne 
their iniquity.” 

The recent historical researches of Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
the eminent and learned Benedictine, brought to light the 
rapacious iniquity of Henry VIII. in suppressing the English 
monasteries. To him the writer is principally indebted for this 
historical sketch of Blessed Richard Whiting, the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury. 


ST. PATRICK THE FIRST ABBOT. 


The ruins of Glastonbury Abbey are located in the town 
bearing its name, twenty-two miles to the south-west of Bath, 
on the Somerset and Dorset Railway. The spot occupied by 
the town is, in geographical formation, a peninsula, formed by 
the winding of the river Brue, which flows west to. the valley 
between the Peldew and Mendip Hills. Its churches to-day 
bear the names of St. John the Baptist, built in perpendicular 
style with towers of fine proportions, and the church of St. 
Benedict, dating back to 1493. The Abbey of Glastonbury is 
without doubt one of the very earliest ecclesiastical foundations 
in England, and the most famous monastic institution of pre- 
Reformation times. It existed long before St. Boniface crossed 
the English Channel to bring the Gospel of Peace to Germany, 
as evinced by his letters and those of his noble companion, St. 
Willibald, the son of King Richard of West Saxony, There is 
a pious tradition still extant that Joseph of Arimathea, who 
buried our Saviour, was sent by St. Philip the Apostle with 
twelve companions to England, and found here his last repose. 
An ancient author says, however, concerning this: “ We know 
not whether they really repose here, although we have read 
that they sojourned in this place for nine years; but here dwelt 
assuredly many of their disciples, ever twelve in number, who, 
in imitation of them, led a hermit’s life until unto them came 
St. Patrick, the great Apostle of the Irish and the first abbot 
of the hallowed spot. Here, too, rests St. Benen, the disciple 
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of St. Patrick; here St. Gildas, the historian of the British; 
here St. David, Bishop of Menevia; and here the holy hermit 
Indractus with his seven companions, all sprung from the royal 


race. Here rest the relics of a band of holy Irish pilgrims 


who, returning from a visit to the shrines at Rome, turned 
aside to Glastonbury out of love to St. Patrick’s memory, and 
were martyred in a village named Shapwick. Hither, not long 
after, their remains were brought by Ina, our glorious king.” 


ROMA SECUNDA. 


St. Pauline, previous to his apostolic labors, dwelt within 
Glastonbury’s walls, and St. Dunstan gave it fame by his virtue 
and learning. There was a succession of great and influential 
abbots, among whom are especially known Herlewine, from r11o01- 
1120, who laid the foundations for the majestic abbey buildings 
of alater period, and Henry of Blois, from 1126-1171, who built 
the bell-tower, chapter-house, etc. Glastonbury was always con- 
sidered by the pious inhabitants of the Isle the “Roma 
Secunda” for its many relics, pious traditions, and great 
influence in religious affairs, even prior to the arrival of St. 
Augustine. King Arthur and St. Dunstan were buried in the 
vaults of the abbey church, which was dedicated to our Blessed 
Mother, and usually known as the “Virgin of Glastonbury.” 
The sixtieth and last Abbot of Glastonbury was the illustrious, 
now blessed, Richard Whiting. 


HIS EARLY LIFE 1N THE MIDST OF WAR. 


At the birth of Richard Whiting civil strife between the 
Houses of Lancaster and York was desolating the broad acres 
of “Merrie England.” Carnage and all the attendant evils of 
war, and the varied fortunes of Edward IV., plunged the country 
into the wildest excitement, the Red Rose now being in the 
ascendant and again the White triumphing. The day and the 
exact year of the birth of Richard are not known. However, he 
opened his eyes to light in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. His boyhood, therefore, must have been passed as a 
spectator of the vicissitudes of party principle, and the dangers 
of civil contest stamped themselves indelibly upon his youthful 
mind, 

His family were West Country in their origin, and distant 
relatives of Bishop Stapledon, the generous founder of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Its principal member held extensive’ estates 
in Devon and Somerset, but the younger branch of the house, 
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to which Richard Whiting belonged, were tenant-holders of 
Glastonbury possessions. 

Their name was of some prominence in religious com- 
munities, for at the time of Richard’s birth another Whiting, 
probably an uncle, held the office of camerarius in the mon- 
astery of Bath. Again, many years later, at the commencement 
of the troubles which threatened to obliterate all religious 
houses by the extortions of Henry VIII., a Jane Whiting 
assumed the habit and veil of a nun in the convent of Welton; 
and again, when religious foundations were transferred to the 
Continent, two nieces of Abbot Whiting became Franciscan 
sisters at Bruges. 


CONSECRATION IN RELIGION. 


There is no certain knowledge of the character of Richard 
Whiting’s boyhood and youth, but it may be safely conjectured 





RUINS OF THE ABBEY CHURCH, GLASTONBURY. 


that his education was received within the walls of his future 
monastic home. The monks of Glastonbury conducted a free 
institution in which instruction was imparted to the sons of 
rich and poor, and all classes fitted for a university career. 
Thus from some meagre accounts it is inferred that, under the 
gentle surveillance of the Glastonbury Benedictines, Whiting 
was given the foundations of virtue and knowledge. His 
training in the cloistral school was succeeded by the discipline 
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of the novitiate, for in his early youth, as was the custom, he 
joined the community of St. Benedict at Glastonbury, under the 
administration of Abbot Selwood. 

From Glastonbury Whiting was sent to Cambridge, where 
his name appears among those who took the degree of M. A. 
in 1483. It was here he formed a friendship with several who 
were likewise to sacrifice their lives in the cause of Catholic 
unity and the spiritual sovereignty of the successor of St. Peter. 
It seems that he spent fifteen years at the university, during 
which time several important events occurred. 

The first was the death of Abbot Selwood in 1493. The 
monks, having obtained the king’s permission to proceed with 
the election of a successor, met for that purpose and made 
their choice without the approval of the diocesan bishop. 
Perhaps this breach of form may be ascribed to the continued 
absence of the bishop from his see. Bishop Fox, hearing of the 
nomination, applied to the king for its cancellation. This being 
granted, he claimed the right of appointing to the office, and 
through his commissary installed Richard Bere in the abbatial chair. 

During this abbot’s rule Glastonbury was the rendezvous of 
armed soldiery. The royal troops, opposing the stand of the 
insurgents against King Henry VII.’s authority, disturbed the 
peace of the cloister. The poverty of the army was distress- 
ing, and although the undisciplined band perpetrated no acts 
of violence, still their support entailed a large expenditure 
from the monastic treasury. This uprising quelled, another 
speedily followed, when Perkin Warbeck marshalled his rabble 
forces, and in the autumn of 1497 the advance troops of the 
king reached Glastonbury and were sheltered in the monastery. 
Warbeck fled, his forces scattered, and the royal standard was 
displayed from the towers of Glastonbury. Later Henry him- 
self followed, and, passing through Wells, reached the abbey 
and was lavishly entertained at the abbot’s expense. Richard 
Bere was a prudent and wise administrator, a man of virtue 
and foresight. By him the work of improving the monastic 
territory was carried on,*and under him Glastonbury attained 
its greatest glory. The church received additions of many 
chapels, and its decorations were enriched by princely dona- 
tions. As a man of letters even the great Erasmus submitted 
to his judgment, and as a prudent legate he was commissioned 
by the king to convey congratulations to Cardinal Medicis, who 
at this time ascended the Papal throne under the name of 
Pius IV. 
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HIS PRIESTHOOD. 


As a punishment for its endorsement of the Cornish cause, 
the royal officers levied taxes upon the entire country. Glaston- 
bury escaped, yet its district felt the oppressor’s heavy hand. 
The country was steeped in misery and the people groaned 
under the extortion of the king’s commissaries. These were the 
troubles which Richard Whiting beheld whilst he was now pre- 
paring himself for ordination at Glastonbury. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells had relegated his power to a suffragan, Thomas 
Cornish. From the hand of this prelate he received minor 
orders in September, 1498. In the two succeeding years he 
was ordained sub-deacon and deacon, and on the sixth of 
March, 1501, was elevated to the holy priesthood. The ordina- 
tion was conducted at Wells by Bishop Cornish, in the chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin, long since destroyed. During the 
twenty-five subsequent years we hear little of the priest. 
Doubtless his time was spent exclusively in the cloister. In 
the year 1505, however, the university records show that the 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him. In his own 
monastery he held the position of camerarius, or chamberlain. 

In February, 1525, Abbot Bere died after an administration 
of thirty years. A few days after his demise the monks met in 
chapter to elect his successor, and at the proposition of the 
prior it was agreed that five days were to be given for con- 
sideration and discussion. On the sixth, after the solemniza- 
tion of the Mass “De Spiritu Sancto,” the capitulars again 
convened and took the oath to choose him whom they deemed 
most worthy. William Bennett, the canonical adviser of the 
community, explained to the brethren the various forms of 
election. Thereupon it was determined to proceed by a method 
called “Compromise.” This consisted of placing the election 
of the abbot in the hands of a person of prominence. Conse- 
quently Cardinal Wolsey of York was selected by a unanimous 
choice. The prior informed his eminence of their desire, and 
in obtaining permission of the king suffered a fortnight to 
elapse, at the termination of which the cardinal announced 
his choice of Richard Whiting. A deputation from the abbey 
hastened back to Glastonbury carrying the documents, which 
spoke in the highest terms of Whiting. Immediately on their 
arrival the “Te Deum” was intoned, and the newly elected 
abbot was conducted in solemn procession from the chapter to 
the church. 
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ABBOT. 





HIS ELECTION AS 


Standing to-day upon the site of that ancient splendor, our 
pulses thrill at the recollection of the solemn scene enacted 
upon that March morning so long ago. The news had spread, 
and thousands upon thousands filled the mighty nave, anxious 
to show reverence to their future spiritual and temporal father. 
The great edifice glowed with the priceless gems of ten cen- 
turies of beneficence. Prominent were the lavish adornments 
of Abbot Bere, so lately laid to rest under a simple marble 
slab, an unpretentious monument to him who, by the many 
chapels, the vault of the nave which re-echoed with the chants 
of the monks, the jewelled antipendium, evinced his veneration 
and love for the glorious sanctuary of Glastonbury. 

Into this noble temple the people crowded, and as the last 
notes of the “Amen” trembled and died away in the forest of 
marble columns, through the terrible silence the voice of the 
notary public proclaimed the election of Brother Richard 
Whiting. In order to conclude the formalities his consent was 
necessary, for as yet he had not intimated his acceptance. At 
first he demurred, demanding time for deliberation; but, after 
a lapse of a few hours spent in prayer, he offered no resistance 
to the will of God and took upon himself the dignity and 
burden. 

The cardinal having been notified, appointed two commis- 
saries to proceed with investigations into the character of 
Richard Whiting. It was requested that all impediments be 
brought forward; but upon the third day, none appearing, the 
decree was published abroad and at length affixed to the great 
doors. Those who offered testimony to his age and character 
spoke in highest terms of his exemplary career, and those who 
knew him best found no flaw in his unblemished life. 


HIS ADMINISTRATICN OF OFFICE. 
Richard Whiting took the oath of obedience to the bishop 
of the diocese and received the abbatial benediction in his own 
abbey church from Dr. William Gilbert, Abbot of Bruton 
and Bishop of Mayo in Ireland. Thus, with ‘the applause of 
the populace, with the sanction of Cardinal Wolsey and the 
king, was inaugurated the rule of the last Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. Hitherto his name had been little known. He had lived 
in seclusion, as becomes a true monk. Office and rank offered 
no attraction. He rather shrank from popularity, and, like the 
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long line of his predecessors, he too might have passed into 
oblivion; but God had other designs. True, as abbot of the 
grand parliamentary abbey, he could have taken his place 
among the peers of the realm in the House of Lords, but his 
simple religious spirit sought no such distinction. His joys and 


CONSIDERABLE PORTIONS OF ST. JOSEPH’S CHAPEL CAN YET BE SEEN, 


happiness lay in fulfilling the duties connected directly with 
the abbey and its district. Fidelity to his imposed trust, alle- 
giance to the church, devotion to her vicar, loyalty to her 
tenets, fortitude in temptation, have brought the reverence of 
generations upon him and immortalized the name of Richard 
Whiting. 

The administration of Abbot Whiting was begun in trouble- 
some times. The flower of English chivalry had been swept 
away by the feud of the Roses, and their places filled by a 
throng whose primary considerations were political preferment 
and financial gain. Little regard had they for ancient tradi- 
tions and the country’s advantage. Suffice it that ambition be 
gratified and their greed for power satiated. As political ad- 
venturers they might profit by the disturbance of social order, 
and self-interest prompted them to range themselves in the 
ranks of the party of innovation. To attract the notice of the 
king, to bask in the royal smiles, to be patronized by his 
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caprice, to vie with one another in gratifying his whims—these 
were the points of competition; and worthy indeed was the 
monarch for whom they bartered every principle of honor, and 
even rejected the code of right. Henry VIII. was then their 
king. By him Sir Thomas Boleyn was created Viscount Roch- 
ford, and this favor marked the beginning of the king’s illicit 
affection for the new peer’s daughter Anne, and the subsequent 
troubles in the church and state. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF TROUBLE. 


Abbot Whiting had ruled for five years at Glastonbury, 
when the fall of Cardinal Wolsey paved the way for the eleva- 
tion of Cromwell, the chief contriver of the religious changes 
in England. Subservient to the whims of the king, he main- 
tained his power and he ingeniously managed all affairs to 
master parliament and to adapt the action of convocation to 
the royal pleasure. 

Henry determined that his divorce from Catherine should 
be recognized, and finding the papal disapproval an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his unbridled passion, he conceived the 
expedient of throwing off the ecclesiastical authority and insti- 
tuting himself the supreme head of the church. This step had 
long been threatened, yet had received no reproof, and now, 
when it reached the point of culmination, there was no demur- 
ring. 

Although the act was hurried through parliament and all 
opposition stamped as treason, the intriguing party did not 
receive the reward expected. Many were caught in the cun- 
ning contrivance and took the oath of supremacy. After the 
lapse of centuries, it is not possible for us to condemn and 
pass censure on such compliance, nor is it for us to wonder 
that throughout the realm only a few brave men, with Fisher 
and More, did not waver. There were many reasons for tem- 
porizing, and what we judge as weakness was perhaps the only 
hope left of bringing the trouble to a happy termination. 
Henry’s early life was edifying in its piety. The Pope had 
conferred upon him the title of “ Defender of the Faith.” Was 
this not sufficient ground for hope that the present indiscretions 
would speedily end and the king again return to his former 
virtuous path? Such, however, was not to be. The sequel is 
known only too well to the student of history. 

Evil succeeded evil, and as his guilty passion for Anne 
Boleyn is the key to half the extraordinary acts of Henry’s 
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reign, so need of money to gratify his other appetites is the 
key to the rest. It has been well said that the suppression of 
the monasteries was simply an “enormous scheme for filling the 
royal purse,” and the truth of the assertion is beyond dispute. 
With the humblest of the religious houses, up to the dismal hour 
when Glastonbury’s noble walls were left untenanted, Henry 
and his courtiers sought every device for appropriating the les- 
ser and greater bounties to themselves. 


SCHEME FOR FILLING THE ROYAL PURSE. 


Glastonbury under her noble administrator, retaining still the 
title of the grandest abbey in the realm, did not yet experience 
any very definite discomfort; but from the tidings which now 
and then reached the cloistral precincts, Abbot Whiting realized 
that at no distant day the storm would burst upon his great 
sanctuary. Under his prudent and gentle guidance discipline 
was well maintained, and his kindly relations with his neighbors 
bespoke a happy and prosperous government. The revenues of 
Glastonbury exceeded those of Canterbury; the endowments 
of Westminster were only slightly in excess, and in the West 
Country, since the death of the Duke of Buckingham, no 
prince nor prelate dispensed such power as the Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury. 

With all his magnificen@e a certain simplicity and stateliness 
characterized the rule of Abbot Whiting. In himself and in 
his spiritual children he fostered the spirit of poverty and every 
attribute of a true religious. Hospitable to all classes, the dis- 
tinguished were entertained in hundreds at his table, and un- 
numbered poor flocked to the monastery gates seeking the 
alleviation of their needs. 

One year after the conclusion of the king’s divorce case, 
when Cromwell realized they had not obtained the hoped- 
for result, the fertile brain of the minister organized a visitation 
of religious houses. The real object was the destruction of 
monasteries under the cloak of reformation. 

The authority of the superiors was torn from them; the 
abbeys reduced to prisons; and all with the show of zeal for 
religion. Armed with a commission to enforce the injunctions, 
Doctor Richard Layton, “ the most foul-mouthed and foul-minded 
ribald of them all,” visited Glastonbury on Sunday, August 21, 
1535. So blameless were the lives of the monks, so minutely 
were the details of their monastic profession carried out, that 
even this inquisitor could extract ‘no guilt. He was forced to 
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admit that the severe discipline exercised would necessarily pre- 
vent any evil. 

After their departure the severity of the financial injunctions 
imposed led Abbot Whiting to solicit some mitigation, but to 
no purpose. Under the guise of requests, which were really 
demands, possession after possession passed into the hands of 
the extortioners, until the abbey alone remained. Parliament 
had deeded to Henry only those communities whose income 
amounted to £200 per annum. The dissolution of larger com- 
munities was left for subsequent years. 








THE ROYAL WRECKERS COME TO GLASTONBURY. 
For this state of affairs, which was not to the king’s liking, 
provision was made in the act of April, 1539, which included a 
retrospective clause covering the illegal suppression of the 
greater monasteries already completed, and granting to Henry 
‘all which shall hereafter happen to be dissolved, suppressed, 
renounced, relinquished, forfeited, given up, or come unto the 
king’s highness.” There was likewise an ominous parenthesis 
referring to such other religious houses as “shall happen to 
come to the king’s highness by attainder or attainders of trea- 
son.” Here, then, was the decree which opened the noble and 
revered houses of the monks, and this was the measure by which 
their power was usurped. Even the enemies of Abbot Whiting 
could offer no testimony against the simple perfection of his life ; 
yet, defending the possession of his abbey and denying the 
spiritual sovereignty of Henry VIII., he could be branded a 
traitor of the realm, and made an example of to deter others 
from resisting the king’s will. 

In 1538 rumor had spoken of the approaching dissolution ; 
and the fact that religious houses, both great and small, were 
falling into the king’s hands gave color to the tales. There- 
fore the dissembling of the royal commissioners gave no 
assurance to Abbot Whiting. By the beginning of 1539 Glas- 
tonbury alone remained in the whole county of Somerset. 
During the days of suspense which followed the abbot cheerfully 
performed the daily calls of duty, and awaited in patience the 
final doom. Monks, driven from their homes, wandered through 
the country seeking shelter and food. The poor, deprived of 
their traditional alms in monasteries, crowded to Glastonbury 
during the last few months of its existence. For eleven weeks 
the royal wreckers swarmed through the country dismantling 
the churches, selling vestments, breaking bells and tearing away 
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the lead from the roofs, defacing and destroying the monas- 
teries, and carrying away their plunder. Tin chalices were to 
be substituted for the gold and silver vessels used at Mass, 
and many other such sacrilegious enactments were to be en- 
forced without regard to the conscience and will of the people. 

It was not until the autumn of 1539 that the final steps 
were taken towards the destruction of Glastonbury. On Sep. 
tember I9 the royal commissioners arrived and commenced the 
work of search. Among the abbot’s papers were discovered a 
book of arguments against the king’s divorce and a counterfeit 
life of Thomas a Becket. Here was the required evidence. The 
abbot was verily a traitor, and the monastery’s wealth must 
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pass into the king’s coffers. From letters exchanged .at that 
time we have accounts of the quantity of plate and valuables 
which were handed over to the royal treasurer as the posses- 
sions of “attainted persons and places.” Abbot Whiting was 
imprisoned and sent to the Tower of London. Here he was 
subjected to the most searching queries. According to the law 
of the land, the abbot should have been arraigned before Par- 
liament, as he was a member of the House of Peers. But 
no such bill of attainder was ever presented, and the execution 
had taken place before Parliament had come together. Crom- 
well, acting as prosecutor, judge, and jury, arranged the con- 
demnation of Whiting and his two companions, the abbots of 
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Reading and Colchester, and they were to meet death without 
a trial. 

Whiting knew only too well the path which led from the 
Tower. More and Fisher had trod it before, and, like them, he 
could offer no satisfaction. He hoped, however, his age and 
weakness would exempt him from extremities; but Henry and 
Cromwell had decided that he should suffer before the eyes of 
the world the most shameful indignities. 

Dragged back to Wells, in sight of his life-time home, in the 
presence of those whom he had befriended, he was subjected 
to a mock trial in the episcopal palace and condemned to die 
on the gallows. His physical suffering must have accounted 
not in comparison to the pain of seeing Glastonbury polluted 
by the vandal’s touch, stripped of her treasures and unin- 
habited. 


HIS CRUEL MARTYRDOM. 


Cromwell’s captive reached Wells on Friday, November 14, 
and there was no delay in his execution. Father Gasquet de- 
scribes the last moments of the great abbot in the following 
terms: ‘“‘ At the outskirts of his own town his venerable limbs 
were extended on a hurdle, to which a horse was attached. In 
this way he was dragged, on that bleak November morning, 
along the rough, hard ground through the streets of Glaston- 
bury, of which he and his predecessors had so long been the 
loved and honored lords and masters. It was thus among his 
own people that now, at the age of well-nigh four-score years, 
Abbot Whiting made his last pilgrimage through England’s 
‘Roma Secunda.’ As a traitor for conscience’ sake he was 
drawn past the glorious monastery, now desolate and deserted ; 
past the great church, that home of the saints and the sanc- 
tuary of his country’s greatness, now devastated and desecrated, 
its relics of God’s holy ones dispersed, its tombs of kings dis- 
honored; on further still to the summit of that hill which rises 
yet in the landscape in solitary and majestic greatness, the per- 
petual memorial of the deed now to be enacted. His last act 
was simple. Now about to appear before a tribunal that was 
searching, just, and merciful, he asked forgiveness first of God 
and then of man, and even of those who had most offended 
against justice in his person, and had not rested until they had 
brought him to the gallows amidst every incident that could 
add to such a death ignominy and shame. In self-possession 
and patience the great man followed the footsteps of the Lord 
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and Master in whose service he had spent his life. There is 
no need to dwell on the butchery which followed, and to tell 
how the hardly lifeless body was cut down, divided into four 
parts, and the head struck off. One quarter was despatched to 
Wells, another to Bath, a third to Ilchester, and a fourth to 
Bridgewater, whilst the venerable head was fixed over the great 
gateway of the abbey as a ghastly warning of retribution which 
might and would fall on all, even the most powerful and the 
most holy, if they ventured to stand between the king and the 
accomplishment of his royal will.” 

Of all the atrocities perpetrated by Henry VIII. and his cor- 
respondents, the execution of Abbot Whiting stands foremost, 
an indelible stain upon a blackened character. Those who have 
been robbed of their faith preserve the memory sacred of good 
Abbot Whiting, and even to-day it is a household word in every 
hut and mansion in Glastonbury and surrounding country. May 
the venerable, now Blessed, Abbot Richard Whiting intercede for 
us and his country ! 


The work of destruction began at Glastonbury shortly after 
the death of Abbot Whiting, and has descended to the very 
foundations of England’s most famous abbey. Of the vast 
range of buildings constituting the abbey proper nothing re- 
mains. Considerable portions of St. Joseph’s Chapel can still 
be seen. The grand church itself was a cruciform structure, 
with a choir, a nave, and transepts, and a tower surmounting 
the centre of the intersection. Its length was apparently four 
hundred and ten feet and its breadth eighty feet. The remain- 
ing ruins give evidence of the grandeur of this once illustrious 
ecclesiastical structure. “Nature has pity upon these ruins 
now, which testify to the pitiless ingratitude of men. She has 
wrapt them as in a shroud with her immortal robe of ivy and 
eglantine, with creeping plants and wild flowers. She attracts to 
them thus, even from the most indifferent, a sympathetic and 
attentive gaze.” 
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IN THE PARISH OF THE SACRED HEART. 


BY MARGARET KENNA. 
I. 


A SNOW-BIRD. 


for the trembling meorning-star. Silence in the 
little church, as the congregation waited for 
Father Salvator. 

The warmth of Christmas candles opened the 
lilies and drew the fragrance out of their chaste hearts. It 
mingled with the incense, and, sweeping down the aisle, seemed 
to touch the faces of the people with murmurous, living ten- 
derness. 

There was little Margaret Kilduff in the first pew, her 
dream-like child-beauty almost lost in her white hood; and next 
to her, her brothers, four little Scots, and then one or two 
other little girls like Margaret. 

Behind the children knelt John McClosky, the marble-cutter, 
who seemed to have carved his own rude image as a first at- 
tempt, and his fat little wife, on whose winter bonnet the 
same gray dove had fluttered for twenty years, and over whose 
pudgy knees one or two sweet-faced Marys or Kathleens must 
always climb to get into the pew. Mrs. McClosky knew some- 
thing about war, and her own face confessed it as truly outside 
the confessional as her own lips confessed it behind the crim- 
son curtain. From time to time she looked at the crimson 
curtain and sighed. 

Mary Kilduff, the noble Scotchwoman, gathered her plaid 
shawl closer about her gnarled form, and her eyes burned with 
love as she watched the tremulous fire in the altar lamp. Be- 
tween her and Kathleen McCoy was an empty seat, which 
Kathleen kept for her runaway boy, if he should come back. 
Mary longed to speak some word of comfort to the poor, 
fragile woman, this Christmas morning; but she knew she could 
never trust herself to speak it, so she had tenderly laid one 
red rose in the empty place between them. Kathleen McCoy 
was the parish Mater Dolorosa. The time was coming soon 
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when she would be judged by her sorrows, and meanwhile, when 
she knelt in the little church, there was a beatitude in her eyes, 

Rory McCarthy was with his sister Madge close to Kath- 
leen—so close that he could see the purple and gold crosses 
from the stained-glass windows glance upon the pallid cheeks of 
the bereft mother. His heart was full of pity for her. 

A long row of old women in black bonnets knelt in the 
back of the church, with their beads in their trembling fingers 
and holy water glistening on their brows. A little boy nestled 
close to his mother, and played hide-and-seek with her crépe 
veil. A scarlet ribbon dangling from some young girl’s golden 
hair made the faded shawls and alpaca bonnets look old and 
sad; a white straw hat bobbed like a little spectre of summer 
in one of the middle pews; a child coughed or the leaves of 
a prayer-book fluttered in the turning. 

Such was the congregation which waited for Father Salvator. 
He came at last, his black curls and eyes shining above his 
white vestments. 

The organ murmured a spring song, which had its own 
beautiful significance, since Jesus was the Violet who lived and 
died in loneliness, for our love! 

In the midst of the soft music the latch of the little church- 
door lifted and fell, and the people in the church—human on 
Christmas as on Calvary—turned their heads. 

A girl entered. She was wrapped in furs, but there were 
chill, crimson spots in her cheeks. She paused a moment, look- 
ing about with startled eyes. Finding no place, she knelt in 
the crowded aisle. When she felt herself forgotten, she looked 
about the little church, and her eyes came back from the blaz- 
ing altar and rested in humility on the great mission cross 
which hung between the windows. They were a child’s eyes in 
a woman’s face; and yet, as they gazed on the cross, an 
anguished penitence burned in them. 

The sexton watched her from behind his straggling lashes. 
When he passed around the box she dropped in a little gold-piece, 
which made her very interesting to Michael Cumisky, whose 
Christmas coat was patched with six colors. When the crim- 
son left her cheeks he got up noisily and put coal in the stove. 
He left the stove-door open and went back to his place, watch- 
ing for the glow on her cheeks. It came no more. 

Her fingers travelled her amethyst rosary. It seemed a long 
journey for those trembling fingers. They paused sometimes, a 
tear fell on them, and then they went bravely on. 
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The Christmas music folded the flock in an ecstasy of 


peace. 
‘Watchman, tell us of the night!” 


The world was forgotten while that contralto voice of 
divine passion and pathos filled the silence with its sweetness. 

When Father Salvator turned to speak the eyes of the con- 
gregation rested on him with a spirited, sweet impatience. But 
at that moment the latch lifted once again and harshly fell. 

Father Salvator blinked his black eyes. 

“On Christmas morning,” he said, “there is always a con- 
tingent of snow-birds. People who never come when there is a 
place for them, come then to crowd others out. They come 
from no good motive either—come, perhaps, because there is a 
little more style then; come because it is the one day in the 
year when it may be a credit to them to be of this humble parish. 

“We do not want them. There is no room for them. They 
have denied us all the year. We deny them now—snow-birds ! 
We want the little brown and blue coats that are ours in 
summer and winter too. To them I offer my Christmas greet- 
ings. To the snow-birds I say, Make your own reflections as 
to whether you deserve any Christmas greetings!” 

The sexton looked at the girl. Her head was bowed, but 
her fingers pressed her beads until they were pink, and tears 
ran in scalding haste over the silver chains. 

When Mass was over Father Salvator lifted an arresting 
hand. ‘“ My good people,” he said, “I was disturbed by those 
persons at the door, who irreverently went out when I was 
about to preach. I spoke in wrath. 

“There was not room for Jesus Christ in Bethlehem on 
Christmas morning. I should be sorry to make the least of 
you feel there was not room for you here. What is the blue 
robe of Mary for if not tod huddle snow-birds?”’ 

The congregation smiled and crowded out into the aisle. 

The young girl kept her place in the shadows under the 
gallery. The sexton toiled for fifteen minutes with the fires and 
came back to find her still kneeling there. There was a stillness 
over her young figure that was more like death than devotion. 
He went to the sacristy. 

“Would your riverence come down into the church?” he 
said. “There is a young lady still in the cold near the door. 
They say she belongs to the company at the theatre.” 

Father Salvator laid his breviary down and followed him. 
The girl was still there. 

VOL, LXV.—30 
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The handkerchief at her lips was stained with blood and the 
tears on her cheeks were frozen. Father Salvator took her in 
his arms to ‘the fire. He worked over her until the sweat 
rolled down his cheeks, but the glow from the stove fell up- 
on her face only as fire falls upon marble. 

““Who are you, my child?” 

“Just—a snow-bird,” came the whisper; and as she smiled, 
he said in anguish : 

“Oh, will you not stay with us, dear little snow-bird ?” 

His tortured heart beat in his hand as he laid it on her icy 
cheek. There was silence—a silence in which Father Salvator 
could feel his suspense seemingly bending his shoulders and 
whitening his black hair. Then she said: 

“Yes, father, I will stay”; and her smile had a faint valiance 
that was not like death. 

“God be praised!” said Father Salvator, when he felt her 
cheek warming under his hand, and Michael Cumisky saw the 
tears glisten on his furrowed face. 

It was thus that Angela Menterro came into the parish of 
the Sacred Heart, and she did not leave it till she was a sweet 
young saint! 


II. 


A CROSS OF PEARLS. 


Mary Kilduff was a tall woman, with a gnarled, ugly figure, 
and no more could be said of her face than that it was Scotch 
and sweet. All bleached it was and tremulous with little blue 


veins, but when she smiled—when Mary Kilduff smiled : 


After many years in America she still spoke with an ac- 
cent, with a sweetness in the words which triumphed over her 
own sad lot and filled one with the sense that she was whisper- 
ing in church. Yet Mary Kilduff would be the last in the 
Sacred Heart parish to whisper in church. 

. All the parish knew her struggles—a drunken husband, a 
large family of little bairns, a pitiful income from two crum- 
bling cottages. Though young, poor Mary was already old, and 
there was nothing left of the blithe Scotch girl but the smile, 
which was sadder than death because it was so gay. 

Father Salvator looked on with something near to reverence 
in his eyes when, after a long day at the tub, Mary came down 
to the church fair and, rolling the sleeves away from her willing 
red arms, worked and worked and worked. In his heart he 
blessed this strong, silent woman. Duty had become pleasure 
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to her—the duty of paring potatoes and washing dishes at the 
fair. 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot?’ she said, when 
some one demurred at her having always this work to do. In 
truth, these fifteen years had seen her doing it. 

Once, at the fair, a strange thing happened. 

A cross of pearls was raffled and Mary Kilduff’s little Mar- 
garet won it. She ran to her mother in the kitchen with the 
purple velvet box. A red rose blossomed in the mother’s 
pallid cheeks. Margaret hovered around her, on tip-toe with 
joy; but Mary said never a word. It was soon time to go 
home. Through the rainy streets the children trudged after 
her in trembling excitement, four sonsie boys and Margaret. 
They could not understand their mother’s silence, but they re- 
spected it. 

Once in the house, she washed each little Scot’s face and 
kissed him good-night. Last she kissed Margaret. The white 
mother lips pressed the pink lips of the child in an agony of love. 

“God be wi’ ye, little Margaret!” she said, with a smiling 
touch at the flaxen hair. 

Then Mary was alone. Sitting in her little, low chair, she 
gave herself up to a dream, the first dream since her wedding- 
day. She felt her youth return in warm blushes. She went to 
the glass to look at herself, almost crying out at the picture 
she saw there—the Mary of long ago, pink, seraphic, smiling. 
She took the purple box from her great pocket and, opening 
it, watched the light kindle on the pearls. In her dream they 
were little Margaret’s wedding jewels. For herself it mattered 
not; the wind and the rain might beat on her for all future, as 
they had done all the past. Her fortune was made; but Mar- 
garet! Pearls, great glowing pearls, as pure as her mother’s 
tears, should glorify Margaret’s wedding-day, and change her 
from a peasant to a princess. 

“ Mary Kilduff, ts that you?” said a voice in the stillness ; 
“you who have struggled all your children’s lives to keep them in 
their places, their bonnie little Scotch places, with a little loaf and 
a great love?” 

Mary let the cross fall, and slowly looked about her. The 
candles shone with cruel certainty upon the poor furniture in 
the little chamber. An empty bottle stood on the window-shelf. 
From this, daily, Andy drank his wine of life—her wine of 
death. Almost from the first the children and the mother 
played a game of hiding bottles from the father. It was the 
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first game they learned; it was the one they would never 
forget. She heard them breathing in their cots, the little 
beggars! She cried out in anguish. An angel heard her, and 
coming, carried away the truth of life and the tears, and she 
fell asleep. Now a real dream touched her blue eyes. 

The church-bell was ringing, with a world of joy and love 
in its human tones. Mary was on her way to the church, Mar- 
garet walking blithely before her, in a white muslin gown, with 
a sprig of orange-blossoms at her breast. A young man walked 
at her side. The pearls were years back in the past, but as the 
mother thought of them now she felt the warm tears tremble 
on her cheeks. 

She started from her dream. The red of dawn flashed 
across the frosty window and wrapped itself like a flag of 
victory around her little iron crucifix. She rose and kissed it. 

A thrill of joy and fear went through her at the thought of 
the Holy Communion she was that morning to receive. 

She bathed her face and brushed the rough hair swiftly from 
her temples. 

Little Margaret crept to her in her night-gown. The 
memory of her mother’s silence shone like the wistful morning- 
star in her eyes. She was old for her bonnie years, this Margaret. 

“ Margaret, bairn, I. will gie back the pearls to the church. 
I canna keep them. I want only one pearl—Margaret /” 


III. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 

When Rory McCarthy had first come back from Paris, with 
his palette and brushes, he had painted a picture of his young 
sister Madge, as she appeared to him then, with a face all pure 
and eyes as bright and holy as a seraph’s. The picture had 
brought a little fortune, and he had made his mother glad with 
a black silk gown. 

A black silk gown made a queen in the parish of the Sacred 
Heart. Rory’s heart was in his throat when, on Easter morn- 
ing, he saw his mother dressed in hers the first time. To him 
she was as blushingly beautiful as a girl, But when she went 
to the shelf to take down her old Irish prayer-book she trembled 
and sighed. 

“What is it, mother?” said Rory, as he stood waiting for 
her, with a white flower in his coat. 

“Rory, boy, you will not be angry with your poor mother ; 
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but this fine dress and Gran’s prayer-book can never be friends. 
All her silks went into the poor-box before the scissors saw 
them, and God knows I want but to imitate that dear old 
saint. Let me wear my old cashmere. Then, if she hears the 
Alleluia in heaven and looks down, she will know me in the 
crowd. I am old now, Rory, and not very pretty, and all I 
ask is that I may live long enough to say these dear prayers 
as often as Gran said them.” 

Rory looked at her a moment, awed by these simple words 
and touched to sudden tears. He wound his arms around her 
waist and his cheek sought hers. 

“T worship you for those words,” he whispered. ‘“ You need 
never wear the gown if it hurts you, little mother; but you are 
not old, and if you have not the beauty of earth you brought 
the beauty of heaven with you from Ireland, and 


“God bless the green flag, 
We must have old Ireland free!” 


sang Rory, as she went out of the room, unbuttoning her dress. 

There was ample time for his mother’s second toilet, for she 
always went early to Mass; and to-day, when she came forth in 
the faded cashmere, they walked slowly aad joyfully down the 
street, separated only for a moment by the huge silver maples 
that stood in the sidewalk. In the cool church, Rory knelt be- 
side her and peopled the sunshine and the shadows with wist- 
ful memories. 

How serene Gran had been in her smiling piety! She had 
even laughed in. church once when his little black dog had 
promenaded innocently up the aisle, and some one had whis- 
pered, Granny, will your dog bite? and dared to laugh again 
when Father Salvator had called out, ‘“ This is neither the hour 
nor the place for mirth.” 

And when Rory had asked her why the Irish letters in her 
prayer-book were so large, she had said, with twinkling eyes: 
“Acushla machree, the Irish are such sinners that they have 
to talk louder to the dear Lord than other people!” 

She had often told him that the blue wind-flowers which 
clouded the hills in April were the prayers which the tired 
angels let fall from their wings as they were going home at 
night-fall. It was her voice that Rory heard now in the Easter 
music, 

The parish was happy to have Rory back again—none hap- 
pier than Father Salvator. 
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“Do not work too hard, my boy; your mother is not a 
poor woman, and you did not receive as a birthright any great 
share of good health. Paint when it is stormy; and when it is 
sunny go out and ramble over the hills and bring home wild 
flowers and chestnuts, as you used to do before Paris laid siege 
to your heart.” 

Seeing a shade in Rory’s eyes, Father Salvator added: 
“Paris has not changed you, my boy; you are still, still Rory.” 

And Rory, who had known three home-sick years in a 
strange country, gave himself up to the joy of being with his 
mother again. But in one short evening his roses were changed 
to ashes. 

At the fair it was that he first saw Madge in her own 
startling colors. She flitted here and there amongst the pretty 
things, and with her smiles bewitched every young man in the 
room into buying her something. When the evening was over, 
in the place of the placid, empty-handed little girl Rory had 
loved—-loved unto death, as is the way of these shy natures— 
Madge stood at the door with a new blue shawl over her 
shoulders, a bunch of red roses in her belt, a coral brooch at 
her throat, and a little pearl ring on her finger. 

Mrs. McCarthy had gone on before. She would not have 
felt as Rory did. She was so unworldly that she did not 
know worldliness when she saw it. To her Madge had never 
ceased to be a baby, and she did not dream that any one 
in the parish regarded this slender, golden-haired young woman 
as more than a guileless child. Rory’s love was hurt and a 
storm of words rose to his lips, but did not pass them. He 
waited till they were alone in the darkness. 

“Madge,” he said then, “it was wrong of you to accept 
gifts from those men?” 

“Why?” 

“Does not your own heart answer? You stand in the place 
of a lily to me, and I feel to-night that I have seen that 
sweet blossom rudely jarred, its perfume scattered.” 

“T’ve been taking gifts from young men this long time, 
Rory McCarthy, and you needn’t imagine because you’ve been 
off in Paris, living in the company, of angels and Madonnas, 
that you can come home and rule me. I'm not like you, and 
I don’t want to be.” 

“T do not ask you to be like me, Madge ”’—oh! there was 
white passion in Rory’s voice. ‘“ Do you think mother would ever 
have behaved as you have to-night? I know she would not. 
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I know there is not one of those young fellows who would 
have dreamed of urging such attentions upon her, when she 
was a girl, as you have courted to-night. Send back the ring 
and the pin. Tell Dick Hardesty and Jack Fleming that you 
did not realize the impropriety of accepting such costly trink- 
ets—tell them that your brother does not approve—tell them 
anything, but, for God’s sake, be the little Madge of old, and 
not a parish scandal in the way of flippancy and conceit!” 

They had stopped at the gate, and as Rory finished Madge 
struck him with the roses. It was a fierce lash and the roses 
had terrible thorns. He could feel the blood purl over his 
cheek, as she laughed and ran to the house. 

His knees trembled under his slender weight and his heart 
bounded and stopped. He would have made himself believe 
that Madge had only brushed his face lightly with the roses 
but the blood was a witness against this, and he plucked a red 
thorn from his cheek. The truth deepened upon him, in the 
hush of the starry night. The world’s beauty was gone. His 
little sister had put out the joy of his life as lightly as she 
would presently put out her candle and lie down to her foolish 
dreams. 

When the house was dark he went softly to his room. He 
was painting a village child—little Margaret Kilduff—with her 
hands full of violets. For many nights he had fallen asleep 
thinking beautiful thoughts of his little model, of the divinity 
of art, of the Madonna whom he loved, with the love of a man 
and a child. Now all was changed, and he could not close his 
eyes. At sunrise he went into the garden, to breathe the morn- 
ing air. 

Margaret was already there, her little white bonnet swing- 
ing by its strings around her throat, her blue frock fresh from 
her mother’s iron, and her bare feet wet with dew. 

“|’m gatherin’ the violets for the picture, Mr. Rory,’ 
cried, the laughter rippling from her blue eyes, in tears. 

“Yes, Margaret,” said Rory. 

He walked down the garden path and leaned over the gate. 
He was too sensitive for this great world—this tender Rory. 
Even as he watched the morning march along the hills, he 
saw the dream die from the sky, the mist break into blind- 
ing sunbeams. And as the sun dried the dew from little Mar- 
garet’s face and bare feet, she changed from an angel to a child. 
Rory wrestled with himself. 

Would it be better—he asked his loyal heart—to paint when 


’ 


she 
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the divine hope had gone once and for ever from his brush, 
than to disappoint little Margaret? Would it not be a sacri- 
lege to paint Madge as the Madonna on the altar-piece he 
was planning for the village church, now that he had seen be- 
yond the seraphic eyes into the barren little soul? 

A young lady came down the village street. She was in 
white, and Rory made out her identity by her delicate tread, 
She walked as if it would hurt her even to crush one little 
star of dog-fennel by the way. 

It was Miss Agnes la Garde. There was a certain royal- 
heartedness about this girl, under which her frail form seemed 
to tremble and grow more ethereal every day. Her self- 
effacing sweetness made an atmosphere in which anger could 
not live, and sorrows changed to joys. 

“ Rory, Rory, why are you sad?” 

“Miss Agnes,” he said, “I can never paint again. I have 
lost my sweetest ideal.”’ 

“Ah, I am sorry, Rory; but ideals are not of this earth, or 
we should never wish to leave it. And for you—you must not 
expect the world to live up to your exquisite standards. You 
must not expect it even of the parish of the Sacred Heart. 
Don’t you know, Rory, that you are the flower of the flock?” 

“No,” he said, and his mouth closed and quivered. But 
Agnes smiled. 

“You have suffered, I know,” he said, reading the writing on 
the pale face with his pure eyes. “ Tell me how to bear it.” 

“T have suffered—yes. When I lose an ideal, I go out and 
look for it, as children do for wild flowers. If I cannot find 
it, sometimes I hear the song of a bird in heaven or breathe 
the fragrance of a flower, and that takes its place. The birds 
and flowers are close to God, Rory, and they never disappoint 
us, though we must often disappoint them. If I find my ideal, 
I carry it home, like a flower—in my hands, near my heart 
—and place it at our Lady’s Shrine in the church. If it is 
dying, her smile restores it. If it is dead, sometimes—some- 
times our Lord brings it to life. If he does not, I say a De 
Profundts with my lips, or sob it with my soul. 

“Come with me into Mass now, Rory. Leave your lost 
ideal there. Perhaps when you come out you will bring a 
Mater Dolorosa in your heart, or an Ecce Homo.” 

Rory followed her silently, and little Margaret, with her 
apron full of violets, sat down on the steps to wait for him, 
with a patience half Scotch, all sweet! 





EDMUND BURKE. 


EDMUND BURKE, THE FRIEND OF HUMAN 
LIBERTY. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HUNDRED years ago this month Edmund Burke 

died. Death came asa relief to him. His son 

Richard, in whom all his hopes centred, had died 

a short time before. He himself had ceased to 
- be a power in the great Whig party with which 
he had acted all his life, and which owed to him more than to 
any other public man its influence with all that was respectable 
and talented in English political circles. He saw it allied with 
the crimes of the French Revolution, and lost the hope that it 
would ever again be an instrument to advance true liberty. 
Mr. Pitt was leading the government in the path of despotism 
which seemed to many wise men safer than the atheism and 
license to which French principles were hurrying the friends of 
progress in England. Between the reactionary Toryism of Mr. 
Pitt and the fury of the Age of Reason there seemed no place 
for the constitutional principles which combine liberty with 
order. He passed from this world with a sense of defeat upon 
him; but with the consciousness that in his own public career 
he had been actuated by the purest motives; that he had ad- 
vocated no cause which did not seem to him just, assailed no 
man whom he did not consider an enemy to personal and pub- 
lic liberty. 

A FRIEND TO THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


In no part of the world should his name be held more in 
honor than in this country. He was among the earliest, as he 
was the greatest, of the defenders of the rights of the Ameri- 
can colonies. He gave to the cause of the colonies all the 
powers of his intellect, and the resources of his peculiar and 
unapproachable knowledge of their affairs and the interests of 
the empire. No one in England knew the colonial side of the 
question as he did; few understood as he did the dangers and 
difficulties of a vast colonial empire; no one could unite as he 
could the interests of the colonies and of the mother country 
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in one comprehensive view, in which rights upon the one hand 
and duties upon the other would be harmoniously blended. 
The War of Independence vindicated his statesmanship. 

There is no question but that Burke suffered for his advo- 
cacy of the claims of the Americans. Two powerful influences 
were directed against him, if not in avowed alliance at least with 
effective hostility. He was regarded as a rebel by the great 
landed interest, which could see nothing treasonable in Chatham's 
advocacy of the cause of the colonists. The commercial classes, 
which found a profit in the subjection of the colonies, hated 
him because his views would deprive them of a field of invest- 
ment which the support of ministers rendered favorable. To 
one who understands the cares of public life it must be plain 
how greatly they are aggravated by the injustice of interested 
criticism and the undefined ostracism of social opinion. Burke 
was described at that time as the greatest living Englishman ; 
and yet he had less influence outside the House of Commons 
than any of the Whig leaders—less weight even than any place- 
expectant who followed Mr. Fox. To a man of his haughty and 
sensitive nature this invisible but potent weapon of exclusion 
was in the last degree trying. Whether it impaired the qual- 
ity of his work it is impossible to say, for no one has ever 
spoken as well, no one written as well on political affairs; but 
that it made his life unhappy in a great measure there is no 
doubt. He said, with a touch of pathos, that the moment he 
entered his own house all the anxieties of public life vanished. 
It was a refuge from misconstruction, from the malice of im- 
puted motive, from the want of sympathy which damns with 
faint praise the greatest achievements, from the want of appre- 
ciation that renders the greatest exertions vain. 


A MARTYR FOR HIS AMERICAN SYMPATHIES. 


Whether this aspect of his career has been presented or 
not, there can be no question of its existence; and if so, such a 
shadow upon his life gives Burke a claim upon Americans for 
especial veneration. It was no less a martyrdom in their cause 
that the wounds were only those of the heart, the torture of a 
proud and affectionate nature, in its very affluence craving for 
affection, but so strong that the sense of honor and the dictate 
of duty sustained it when affection was denied. He was isolated 
not because he was an Irishman, but because he was the friend 
of America; but this isolation fretted him, made him irritable, 
jealous, and exacting, and in its turn the consciousness of these 
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moods, at times almost childishly displayed, rendered his life 
miserable. 

It is true that the War of Independence let in some light 
to the rulers of the British Empire. It went before them in 
their dealings with colonies since; but the judgment of Burke, 
which predicted the result, and his policy, which would have 
averted it, have not made and cannot make him a favorite with 
the ruling classes. “Scratch a Russian, and you will find a Tar- 
tar,’ says the French proverb. Under his liberal skin you will 
find the Englishman a tyrant. Under his talk of the finest con- 
stitution in the world there runs the spirit of the master who 
oppresses India, and the tone of the jingo who construes con- 
ventions with weak nations into treaties for the concession of 
territory. The flag that protects the slave on the high seas 
waves over the slave-owners of the Chartered Company, and 
even the great colonies which are called the jewels of the 
Empire would have broken away if imperial officialism had not 
been compelled to put its insolent aggressiveness in the limbo 
of defeated policies. Concession to Australia was granted be- 
fore it was too late, though even then not graciously; conces- 
sion was obtained by Canada only when there was a rising that 
might have ended in union with America; and any man even 
to-day who advocates the cause of a dependency or of a pro- 
tected people has to pay the penalty in the black looks of 
royalty and the frigid courtesy of Belgravia. It is no wonder 
that in the last century Burke should have incurred a similar 
dislike until the attitude he took on the French Revolution in 
some degree removed it. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


It is somewhat difficult to find in the birth and early life of 
Burke the influences which shaped his mind and career. Born 
in 1730 in Dublin, in a respectable but not a distinguished posi- 
tion, public life would not appear open to him. It was a time 
that even in England persons of small means and without influ- 
ential connections did not dream of serving their country in 
Parliament. At that time there was something like a national 
life pulsating in Ireland; but the Nationalists, take them for 
what they were worth, and that was not much, were great law- 
yers or great country gentlemen. The son of a Dublin attorney 
would be only the son of a gentleman by act of Parliament, 
as I heard an attorney once described. The descendants of the 
Puritans planted in Ireland by the Commonwealth, though an aris- 
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tocracy of only eighty years’ standing, were the haughtiest, fierc- 
est, and most irresponsible oligarchy that history records. The 
only good blood among them was derived from intermarriage 
with the daughters of dispossessed Catholics; and though they 
quartered the arms of their mothers’ houses on their appropri- 
ated or invented paternal shields, they treated the Celts and 
Normans, of whose blood they were secretly proud, with an 
arrogance which might have its parallel in Norman England 
when a Saxon franklin appeared before a Norman baron, or in 
Turkey a century ago when a Servian land-holder sought favor 
from the pasha of his province. 

In his very early childhood Burke was sent to the County 
Cork, to his mother’s family, in order that he might have the 
benefit of country air needed to give strength to a delicate con- 
stitution. He remained with those relatives until he was twelve 
years old, and insensibly imbibed that sympathy with the weak 
and oppressed which in later years launched him on the policy 
of justice to America, and caused him to spend a great deal of 
time and labor and anxiety in his efforts to bring to justice the 
great delinquent Hastings. 


OF CATHOLIC ORIGIN. 


Those who charged him with dishonesty in his policy of con- 
ciliation with regard to the North American colonies because he 
attacked with a passion verging on fanaticism the Revolution- 
ists of France, can only be excused on such grounds as I have 
already mentioned—namely, an utter intolerance in the British 
mind of any man who would restrain its land hunger. Those 
who now think it was the influence of party feeling, intensified 
by personal rancor, that moved him to impeach Hastings, can- 
not have considered that Burke was in all except the accident 
of Protestantism the son of an oppressed race. His relatives 
on the mother’s side were Catholics, and many of his relatives 
on his father’s side. It was very little more than a century 
before that a great estate belonging to a family of which his 
father’s was a younger branch had been confiscated on account 
of religion. Relatives on both sides had suffered in the civil 
war of Charles I., and their losses had been infamously con- 
firmed by the Court of Claims. Some of them had lost their 
all when James II. lost the crown of Ireland, and he had rela- 
tives in every army of Europe giving their valor and their blood 
in foreign service because in their own country service was de- 
nied them. As he grew on in boyhood fuller opportunities 
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came to estimate the bitterness of slavery, even though, thanks 
to his creed, the iron had not entered into his own soul. But 
there are men not altogether compact of thankless clay; men 
who, because they escape the evils themselves, do not think 
that they are free to disregard common humanity outraged, in- 
jured, and oppressed in others; and Burke was one of these. 

While he was an undergraduate in Trinity College an officer 
in the service of Maria Theresa had come home to see his 
friends, and while at home attended a hunt with the other gen- 
try of the county. Attention was called to the exile, and there 
was a movement made to arrest him by some few of the Ascen- 
dency gentry; but well-disposed persons among the sportsmen 
rode in between them and the officer.* The latter rode off, 
chased by those who desired his capture, but escaped over a stiff 
country which tried the courage or horsemanship of his pursu- 
ers. This incident marks the spirit of the Ascendency as dis- 
tinctly as any of the strange, wild stories that are told of Cath- 
olic gentlemen compelled to embrace the state religion in order 
to save their estates, and selling them that they might return 
to the creed of their fathers in some land not cursed by tyran- 
ny like Ireland. These and such as these were the consider- 
ations that induced him to shake the dust from his feet 
against his country and carry his future to England. The de- 
cision cannot be regretted. His name became known over the 
whole extent of the British Empire; and his spirit survives in 
every act that has since enlarged liberty, improved the admin- 
istration of justice, and contributed to the purity of parliamen- 
tary government. 


HIS OFFICIAL CAREER. 


His first appointment was as private secretary to the chief 
secretary of Ireland, known as Single-speech Hamilton. The 
sobriquet was earned by one good speech which this gentle- 
man is said to have delivered. For some years government in 
Ireland had been carried on by a combination of great Irish 
nobles, who were called The Undertakers. They were so called 
because they undertook to provide a majority in the Irish Com- 
mons, provided that they should enjoy the whole patronage of 
the country and that the viceroy should be simply a figure- 
head, with no functions other than the ornamental ones of per- 
forming the duties of the court at levee and drawing-room. It 
would appear that a change of system was attempted to be in- 


* Praed’s Jacobite ballad, ‘‘ Sir Walter,” was probably suggested by this incident. 
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troduced by Lord Halifax, the lord-lieutenant, on the advice 
of Mr. Hamilton, who certainly must have been indebted to the 
advice of Burke. But it could be only an attempt. To-day 
the traditions of Dublin Castle are too strong for reform. 
Archbishop Whately’s Diary contained an entry in the gener- 
ation just past, to the effect that the business of the lord- 
lieutenant was “to do the dancing,” and that of the chief 
secretary “to do the hunting.” When Drummond, as under 
secretary, a very little earlier, endeavored to carry out a policy 
of justice, the official class was too strong for him. He died 
broken-hearted at the close of a hopeless struggle. Instances 
of the solid, unassailable corruption of Dublin Castle could be 
multiplied indefinitely; and so it could not be expected that a 
man in Burke’s very subordinate position, and so far back as 
the beginning of the reign of George III. would be able to 
effect anything. His connection with Ireland may be dismissed 
in a few words. From time to time in his early manhood he 
used to go down to his mother’s place for relaxation. He saw 
there how the rulers of the country lived. Of the great land- 
lords we have a specimen in Lord Eyres, as described in Mr. 
Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century. The small landlords 
and the cadets of the great houses lived like garrison soldiers 
in a conquered country. Riot and debauchery filled their days 
and nights. They oppressed the people by every form of wick- 
edness and wrong. The forms of the law were constantly vio- 
lated. Any man who made himself obnoxious by sympathy with 
the wretched people was unsparingly hunted down, justice it- 
self being made the instrument of his ruin. Only a few years 
before the “old arches of Irish oak” that span Westminster 
Hall echoed to the closing words of the impeachment of 
Hastings. Burke had subscribed to the defence of an Irish 
priest whose crime was having spoken of the hardships of his 
people arising from famine and the exactions of their land- 
lords. He possessed in this transaction, which took place in the 
County Tipperary, a county adjoining that in which he had 
spent his childhood, and where so many of his relatives lived, 
an epitome of the rule of Hastings. Sir Thomas Maude’s gal- 
loping into Clonmel at the head of the Protestant gentry of, 
the county, assassinating the priest’s witnesses, overawing the 
judges, and compelling the attorney to fly for his life, were in- 
cidents similar in spirit to the judicial murder of Nuncomar, the 
outrage on Cheyte Sing, the whole system of violence, robbery, 
and murder by which Hastings extended the Indian Empire. 
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In his childhood Burke heard from the nurse and servants at 
Castleton Roche tales of real life that would affect his imagina- 
tion more powerfully than stories of goblins and giants would 
the minds of other children. There were fearful characters 
who could only be spoken of with awe by those women, as if 
in so speaking they ran the risk of summoning them. The 
informer or priest-hunter or spy appearing to a group of 
peasants in 1740 appalled them as if an incarnate horror or some 
embodied crime or visitation stood amongst them. The fear 
and bewilderment which fell upon them in the presence of 
those ill-omened and dreadful ministers can hardly be realized. 

A great Irish advocate once described the wave of people 
dividing at the approach of an informer—some nameless dread 
producing on the multitude an effect which the arms of the 
soldiery had failed to accomplish. In such sources we may in 
part discover the working of memory and imagination alls 
through the impeachment of Hastings. The testimony which 
the apotheosis by the natives bore to his humane rule was 
handled by Burke in a reply that Macaulay properly regards as 
the best ever made. He was not surprised—he said—that the 
Indians had raised a temple to Hastings; he knew that as they 
worshipped some gods from love, so they worshipped others 
from fear; they erected temples to small-pox and famine, as 
well as to the beneficent deities that preside over light and 
plenty. Now, in his own country some effects of fear, similar to 
this deification, could have been heard of by him from those 
entitled to his affection and respect; and I think he would be 
destitute of the heart he is credited with by those who knew 
him best, the sense of justice and regard for the dignity of 
human nature which his whole life and works display, if he 
had not considered Hastings’ entire rule one continued and in- 
finitely varied political and social crime against the vast popu- 
lation then living, and whose effects, if ever effaced, would con- 
tinue through many succeeding generations. Burke saw all this, 
and when he impeached Hastings in the name of human nature, 
it was the memory of his own poor countrymen and country- 
women that went like a cloud of fire before the processions of 
his fancy. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Who with recollections such as these on the horizon of his 


mind, and darkening over all of it at times, could tolerate the 
dancing and the fires, the blood and madness, of France let loose 
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—of bedlam let loose? There was not a single grievance of the 
French people that would not have been redressed if the good 
and unhappy king were allowed time. Those who infer from 
the excesses of the Revolution the depths of debasement into 
which oppression had plunged the people, suggest an explana- 
tion plausible but false as anything can be. An outbreak in 
Paris to-day would be attended with the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror. The license or liberty Frenchmen have enjoyed 
since 1793 has not made them wiser, more just, more stable. 
If the Commune by some chance displaced Freemasonry, 
which is my equivalent for the French Republic, there would 
be paper constitutions from the Quatier Latin enacting “ inalien- 
able rights of man,” creeds, philosophies, and economics. These 
documents would display the young student’s acquaintance with 
classic literature in trite quotations and familiar names, and the 
final amendment, in the name of some Proudhon, would decree 
that property is robbery, and, in the name of some new Marat, 
that good birth or piety is reprobation from the religion of 
humanity: To the lamp-post with the priest or gentleman! 

If Burke saw such things he was justified in declaiming 
against them. His passion did not obscure his judgment. 
Before the Revolution attacked Europe, he predicted that it 
would do so; that it was a necessity of its existence that it 
should do so. He alone saw that it was not a policy—that it 
was an irruption systematized. His fire no more diminished 
the value of his foresight than a prophet’s denunciation of 
iniquity should blind him to its doom. He saw that in no 
sense of the word could the Revolution be regarded as the 
rising of an injured people; in every sense of the word justice 
he saw that the movement in America was the action of people 
insisting upon their rights, and determined to maintain them 
without wrong to others. It is not necessary to point out here 
that his views on the question were sound—every American 
admits it—but the most remarkable thing about them is, that 
they embraced the whole bearing of American interests ; that 
he explains the causes of the growth of the colonies in wealth ; 
that he was able to predict, at least within measurable distance, 
the marvellous advancement of them since they became the 
United States. It would be hard to find a more just estimate 
of the spirit of the people to-day than a word or two he said 
in his great speech in 1775 on conciliation. If he had before 
him the future unrolled, if he saw the steps by which the 
colonists went on until they declared themselves independent of 
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the mother country, if he possessed prophetic knowledge of 
the gravity of the counsels which guided the action of Congress 
and the government, the solemn earnestness which hung over the 
acts of the leader of the national army, if he had before him the 
erowth of civil and religious liberty within each of the States 
from the termination of the war until the present time, the 
provision for all the resources and hopes of the highest civili- 
zation in the ecucational system of the country, the incredible 
increase in the population, and the unexampled development of 
material wealth, he could not have possessed a truer perception, 
by the aid of such illumination, than he exhibited in that 
speech. It isin matters of this sort one discovers the superior- 
ity of Burke to all statesmen, ancient or modern. His judg- 
ment of affairs went for its materials to the depths of the 
national character, and searched all the avenues of national 
progress and all the by-roads of difficulty and danger. He 
arrived at conclusions which resemble in their exactness the 
results of deductive reasoning. Unlike the speculations of 
Bentham and others, they never “travel from the record” of 
things as they are, and as they must be in the future, owing to 
permanent conditions founded in human nature, the laws of 
physical geography, and certain unalterable economic facts. 
Consequently he brought to practical politics the gift of a 
philosophical statesmanship which saw things not merely in 
accidental and temporary relations but in their permanent and 
essential ones. Like that justice of which he had so passionate 
a love, his policy was not measured by a party triumph: by a 
centralized interest on the one hand, or a provincial one on 
the other. It embraced the whole empire and went on far into 
the future. Fervid and impulsive, he was free from prejudice ; 
an Irish Protestant, which meant an acrid bigot, his toleration 
was as wide as the world; devoured by an enthusiasm for im- 
perial greatness, he gave his powers to the service of black men 
in India without a thought of acknowledgment, as he had 
given them to his countrymen in North America with the 
certainty of earning hatred and obloquy from their enemies. 
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AN ENCHANTING PICTURE IN ITS FRAME OF GREEN TREES. 


THE SOUL OF SOUTHERN ACADIA. 


BY COLUMBA C. SPALDING. 


AARDON et bon jour, Mademoiselle! We will 
soon reach St. Michael’s. Did you not please 
to be called?” 

“ Bon jour, indeed!” I said, opening my eyes 
on the darkness in answer to a rap at the 
door of our state-room. “Can it be morning?” 

“Tt is minuit and one-quarter, and the convent lies only 
three miles distant, around the bend of the river. Vous com- 
prenez, n’est pas?” 

“Yes,” I answered, for I was growing used to this delightful 
mixture of English and French, and our party hastily followed 
the gallant captain on deck. We were on board a large boat 
on a trip from St. Louis to the Gulf, and, having passed Louisi- 
ana’s plantations of cotton and sugar-cane, neared the City of 
New Orleans on the 15th of April. Our interest was not un- 
usual. There is a general curiosity among travellers on the 
lower Mississippi to view the castle-like structure of St. Michael's, 
so long a land-mark and now entitled to a place in history. 
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It was a glorious night, calm, clear, star-lit. Balmy air soft as 
summer-breeze of Southern climes, Southern moon, water splash- 
ing on the vessel’s prow—were not all these inviting to a crowd 
of merry tourists? Finally a long, low whistle gave warning, 
and the exclamation was heard: “Oh, there it is—the beautiful 
Convent of St. Michael’s!” 

Yes, there it lay asleep in the moonlight; an enchanting 
picture in its frame of green trees covered with a grayish-green 
moss called ‘‘ Spanish Beard.”’ The vast building shining in its 
whiteness, with projecting wings and wide galleries supported 
by massive columns, looked like a typical Southern villa and 
recalled good old days “ befo’ de war,” when peace and plenty 
reigned in “ Dixie.”” And there it has stood unchanged amid 
all the changes of half a century. In this secluded spot, so 
beautiful in the silent watches of the night, the gentle yet po- 
tent influence at work attests the glorious record of full fifty 
years. 

Shall not the sun of a Golden Jubilee cast its bright gleams 














AT THE SHRINE OF OuR Lapy. 


far and wide, revealing to the world the history of this grand 
old home of the Sacred Heart? Histories of many convents 
grown old in service have found their way into print of late. 
They are much alike, inasmuch as their chapters alike record 








THE TREES COVERED WITH ‘‘SPANISH BEARD.” 


deedszof heroism and holiness, humble beginnings and glorious 
endings; but a peculiar interest seems to attach to this insti- 
tute, founded long ago in the quaint parish of St. James, among 
a population composed chiefly of French emigrants, who, after 
the treaty of 1754 delivered up Canada to the English, left 
their Northern homes, and took possession of the tract of land 
in Louisiana called by them the “ New Acadia.” Fifty years 
ago, when Monsieur le Curé Delacroix raised a subscription of 
$7,000 among the people and invited the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart to found an establishment, the village of St. Michael’s 
numbered about 4,000 inhabitants, French or semi-French. They 
remained so long and so faithfully attached to their mother 
country that the Indians said: ‘When the Grandfather (the 
King) of Spain gave the land to the Grandfather (the King) 
of France, trees were cut down and fires lighted in token of 
joy; but when the Grandfather of France gave the land to 
America we saw no trees cut down, no fires lighted—only ashes!” 
France had given all her colonies in the New World to Spain; 
Spain to France again, and France to the United States, so 
that even to-day we find foreign customs and hear the sweet 
accents of strange tongues among the Creoles of Louisiana. 

As early as 1818 the saintly Madame Duchesne, worthy 
daughter of the Venerable Sophie Barat, commenced her apos- 
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tolic work in America, the vast valley of the Mississippi being 
the scene of her labors. She founded houses of her order at 
St. Charles, Mo.; at Grand Céteau, an estate sixty miles south 
of New Orleans, and in 1825 sent Mother Eugénie Audé to lay 
the first stone of the Academy of the Sacred Heart known to- 
day as St. Michael’s. ‘“ Four hundred and fifty dollars,” wrote 
Mother Audé to her superior-general, on reaching the scene of 
her new apostolate, “is all I have wherewith to feed nine per- 
sons until we get pupils, to furnish the house and to buy a 
negro; little indeed, but with God it is enough.” Then she 
adds, alluding to the magnificent boarding-school at Paris: 
“St. Michael’s will yet be the Hétel Biron of America.” The 
prophecy begun to be realized in 1848, when the religious 
with two hundred pupils took possession of the large and com- 
modious building occupied at present. Mother Audé’s work 
was blessed with singular success, though while she was supe- 
rioress, in 1853, yellow fever devastated the South. Then the 
religious of the Sacred Heart became Sisters of Charity, minis- 
tering to the sick and dying. Among the victims of this fear- 
ful scourge may be mentioned the heroic Mother Gallitzin, sis- 
ter of Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, the Russian missionary priest 
of America. 

Madame Aloysia MHardey’s life-ework commenced at St. 
Michael’s. Her name now recalls the foundations in the East, 
those of New York, Philadelphia, and Rochester, to whose wel- 
fare she devoted her remarkable talents. Under Mothers Bratz, 
Shannon, De Sartorius, and Boudreaux, who in turn have 
governed at St. Michael’s, it has continued its mission, and in 
1897 is ready to celebrate with rejoicing a fiftieth anniversary. 

One can hardly rest satisfied with the mere mention of 
those who have identified themselves with the educational in- 
terests of the South and endeared themselves to its people. 
To Mother Anna Shannon’s able guidance St. Michael’s owes 
its preservation during the Civil War. Her administration, from 
1856 to 1872, was a continuous chapter of brave deeds. No 
military threat, no tyrannical proclamation, daunted her cour- 
age when an oppressed or suffering creature appealed to her 
noble heart. Mother De Sartorius, for two years superioress 
of St. Michael’s, was afterwards elected Mother-General of the 
Sacred Heart Order. Mother Susanna Roudreaux ended a long 
and useful career at a foundation in New Zealand of which 
she was pioneer and superioress. In the cemetery at St. 
Michael’s unpretentious crosses mark the resting place and 
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bear the names of heroines, and, as if to help immortalize 
their memories, flowers bloom in bountiful profusion over their 
graves, making everything beautiful at this dear old place the 
whole year round, for the Sunny South is the land of endless 














THE CHAPLAIN AT HIS QUIET HOME. 


bloom. True, the winter of 1895 brought a rare visitor to St. 
Michael’s—a snow-storm. How the children danced when they 
saw the white flakes fall, and how gratified when they were 
allowed to see, touch, and taste the curious snow! ‘“ How 
softly it falls!” one little one said; “it does not hurt at all. I 
always thought snow fell in balls.” 

The genial sun hardly allowed the photographer to take 
the photograph of St. Michael’s lawn. To the front of the 
picture may be seen the levee, which holds in bounds the 
mighty Mississippi. At the present season the avenue leading 
to the main entrance of the convent building is bordered by 
rose-bushes in full bloom. To the south lies a spacious park, 
where white-oaks bend over a bright green turf. The happy- 
hearted Southern girls love to flock to the Pecan Grove when 
a long-looked-for congé permits extra hours of recreation. Each 
Wednesday afternoon brings the pleasure of a promenade to 
the railroad or a far-away stroll in the woods. 

To the north of the main building is the parish school, where 
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the French and English languages are taught. The house is 
substantial, airy, well built, and accommodates about eighty- 
seven pupils. 

Not far distant is a new frame building to whose erection 
Miss Drexel contributed, proving herself interested not only 
in the Indians of the Western missions but also in the 
colored children of the South, for whom the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart have conducted a school on their grounds since 
1866, 

Entering the Academy of St. Michael’s, one is impressed 
with the idea that the architect of St. Michael's knew well that 
light and air are essential to life and health, for high ceilings, 
long galleries, wide, deep windows and doorways, make a cheer- 
ful, sunny home. Nowhere, in spacious corridors or cozy class- 
rooms, does one lose sight of soft skies, waving boughs, or 
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vine-covered trellis; never can the sweet-scented breeze miss 
you as it makes its fragrant pathway through the building. 

In fifty years more than 2,600 names have been inscribed 
on the register, and pupils of this institute dwell in every 
part of the land. The refined and gentle-natured Southern 
girl has been the especial care of this academy. To those 
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whose names could be secured, and to all other friends, cordial 
invitation is extended to be present at the jubilee celebra- 
tion. Who among the invited that can be present -will be 
missing on July 1, 1897, at the gathering and at the imposing 
religious ceremonies of July 2? In the _ beautiful convent 
chapel, lately improved by a handsome altar of carved oak, 
raised to commemorate the jubilee year, Solemn High Mass 
will be celebrated. The convent, linked to the world through 
the hearts of devoted children, will echo with their voices that 
day, when countless blessings will be implored in the name of 
gratitude. A spiritual retreat will be given for those who care 
to follow the exercises. 

After a valiant struggle through times of disease, flood, and 
war, St. Michael’s rises exultingly. There have been dark 
days for her since 1865, but the clouds have passed away and 
the sun of peace is smiling upon the land. 

Four houses of the Sacred Heart Order have been founded 
in Louisiana, two of which are.in New Orleans. St. Michael's 
has been for many years the novitiate of the Southern Vicari- 
ate. The growth and success of the schools of this order 
attest the ability with which they are conducted; but it is the 
boundless charity and untiring zeal for religion and education 
that have made the religious of the Sacred Heart so much be- 
loved and united them so closely to the people. 
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CELEBRITIES | HAVE KNOWN. 
BY “ ALBA.” 


=e is not to be expected that the intercourse of 
® a very young lady with the owners of the great 
names I am about to cite could supply either 
voluminous or important reminiscences. The 
lively interest which clings, and will long cling, 
to those names is my inducement to retrospection, as it must 
also be my excuse for the’ same. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that in these few pages I shall treat exclusively of the im- 
pression those celebrated personages made upon myself, and of 
the mostly trivial circumstances which constituted what I may 
call points of.personal contact. To present the portraits on a 
larger scale is for better qualified pencils. 

At the time I was received into the church the Catholic 
partition of Scotland was into, three districts, each under a 
vicar-apostolic whose see was zm partibus. Of these the West- 
ern District, of which Glasgow was the centre, was the most 
important and populous, both as regards priests and people. 
But the Eastern, with Edinburgh for “cathedral city,” took 
precedence of the other two; and to it belongs the first 
of my great names—that of the Right Reverend James 
Gillis, Bishop of Limyra (wherever that may be), and Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Eastern District of Scotland. To Bishop Gil- 
lis, under Providence, was mainly due the restoration of Catho- 
licity in the North. The spiritual destitution of the adherents 
of the old faith at the time he came to the front can hardly 
be exaggerated. It does not belong to my programme to de- 
pict it, or to enumerate, even if I could, all the noble works 
he carried out. A most interesting account of them is given 
in the History of St. Margaret's Convent, published about six 
years ago by that community. My remarks concern only 
what I personally remember of him. He was a little, dark 
man, with a very peculiar but rather pleasing face. Two char- 
acteristics dominated him. One was an intense sense of humor. 
It actually brimmed over from every pore, and underlay al- 
most every expression of countenance. The other was a won- 
derful zeal for the glory of God and of his church. Full of 
plans to achieve these, and of great energy in carrying them 
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out, he gave himself no rest. It was no more. for him to set off 
for France, Spain, Germany, Italy, on some mission or quest of 
importance to the church, than for another to cross the street. 
Of his great talent and fine preaching, both in English and 
French, I need say nothing; they are widely known. But it 
may not be so widely known that he possessed a highly culti- 
vated ear and taste for music, and a most beautiful bass voice. 
To hear him sing the part of our Lord in Palestrina’s Passion, 
or chant certain portions of the 7enebre, was a thing never to 
be forgotten. 

For myself personally, I owe Bishop Gillis a literary debt 
of gratitude. I had written a somewhat lengthy poem, which, 
notwithstanding the pressure of engagements which left him, 
like the apostles, hardly time to eat, his lordship most kindly 
consented to look at. It was written in the octosyllabic meas- 
ure, of whose “fatal facility’ Byron so feelingly speaks, and I 
was rather proud of the rapidity with which-I composed. 
On returning the manuscript the bishop said: “Tell Miss 
A that there are a good many rosy bits in it.” 

The remark. opened my eyes to the dangers of the “fatal 
facility,” and the lesson was never forgotten. Needless to say, 
the “ prosy bits’’ were promptly overhauled. 

From Bishop Gillis to Miss Trail is hardly a step, since she 
became, under his lordship’s direction, the foundress of the first 
religious house in Scotland since the days of the “ Reforma- 
tion.” Miss Trail—in religion Sister Agnes Xavier—was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, and became a convert at 
a time when such were almost unheard-of. Being a person of 
strong character, and prominent in certain circles, her conver- 
sion made an extraordinary sensation. I was often told by my 
governess, when a child, about the Miss Trail who went to 
Rome to convert the pope, and lo! the pope converted her. 
She was held up to me as an awful example—I presume, of 
rashness or something. I little thought, at that time, she would 
one day be numbered among my dearest friends; but so it 
was. We became very intimate and mutually attached; and 
many a laugh we have had together over the version of the 
story given by poor Miss B——. In point of fact, Miss Trail 
went to Rome in company with Sir David Wilkie and other 
friends, not to convert the pope but to study art, she being a 
professional artist. There is, in the History of St. Margaret’s 
above mentioned, an autobiographical account of the whole 
affair, written by Sister Agnes Xavier under obedience. Most 
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of the incidents recorded in it I had from her own lips. I re- 
ceived beautiful letters from her while in London, and after I 
came to Canada. 

Very shortly after my mother’s reception (my father had 
been dead for several years) our family removed to London, 
in the interests of my second brother; the eldest was already 
in France, studying for the priesthood at St. Sulpice. It was 
intended to make it our permanent home; but at the end of 
four years our plans were changed. We went to the great 
metropolis fairly well supplied with introductions. One of these 
was to his lordship Bishop Wiseman, shortly afterwards cardi- 
nal; another to the Reverend Father Brownbill, provincial supe- 
rior of the Jesuits; and a third to the Reverend Father Dannel, 
afterwards Bishop of Southwark. In presenting the last two 
I accompanied my brother. Father Dannel was at St. George’s- 
in-the-fields. He showed us every attention, took us all over 
the church, and pointed out whatever was of special interest, 
notably the splendid marble pulpit covered with alto.rilievo 
sculpture, and the beautiful blue Lady Chapel. He also showed 
us through the large sacristy with its treasures of ecclesiastical 
silver-ware, all of the most orthodox design. ‘“ We are all Gothic 
here,” said Father Dannel in his cheery voice. We did not 
find Father Brownbill at home when we called at Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square; but the very next day he called on us at our 
lodgings on the Vauxhall Road, and won all hearts by his quiet, 
kindly manner. On taking his leave he would not permit any 
one to see him to the door, but insisted on piloting himself 
out in the humblest manner. I was struck by the studied 
secularism of his dress. He wore a brown swallow-tail coat, a 
stand-up collar, and a colored vest and neck-tie. I have since 
learned that from the days of the persecutions the English 
Jesuits have always appeared in secular dress. It may be differ- 
ent now, but such was the case up to a few years ago. 

Our speedy removal to the northern part of London prevented 
our cultivating these two friends, as we should have desired to 
do. It was somewhat different with the cardinal. Of course 
it could not be expected that a great dignitary, absorbed in the 
most important matters, should cross half London to call on a 
very unimportant family; he sent his carriage and his card, 
which, from some points of view, amounted to the same thing. 
But he was very kind to my brother, and at once invited him 
to attend the levees which he held every Tuesday evening at 
his house in Golden Square. So long as my brother remained 
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in London he missed very few of those Tuesday evenings. The 
cardinal introduced him to all sorts of celebrities, both native 
and foreign. In connection with these levees I may mention 
what I think a charming incident, in which the late Mr. Ward 
was a central figure. My brother was one evening conversing 
with him, when a priest approached and entered also into con- 
versation with Mr. Ward. Ecclesiastics of every degree, it may 
be remarked, had the entrée in virtue of their character; and, 
as may be supposed, they systematically utilized it to further 
their various schemes for the advancement of religion. The 
begging was carried on skilfully, and with a delicate perception 
of the probabilities in the matter of responsive power. On the 
present occasion the priest was not long .in dropping a hint 
that he was on the look-out for subscriptions towards an organ 
for his church. 

“ How much will it cost?” inquired. Mr. Ward. 

“ About five hundred pounds,” answered the priest. 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Ward, ‘call on me to-morrow and I 
will give you a check for the amount.” 

Cardinal Wiseman, like Father Dannel and Father Faber, 
was a man of splendid presence, and his manner was delightful 
—so simple and so hearty. I had once the honor of breakfast- 
ing in his company, on the occasion of a prise-d’-habit at the 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith, to which, with 
my mother and eldest brother—over from France for the vaca- 
tion—I had been invited. Father Newman preached on the 
occasion; but, owing to some mistake about our conveyance, we 
did not arrive in time for the sermon, which was a great dis- 
appointment. After the ceremonies breakfast was served in the 
convent, on two long tables; at one of which sat about twenty 
gentlemen, the cardinal presiding, and at the other about an 
equal number of ladies. After breakfast we enjoyed a stroll 
in the grounds, accompanied by one of the lady visitors and 
one of the religious, Miss Baimbach—in religion Sister Mary 
Joseph—authoress of the beautiful story entitled ‘‘ The Home of 
the Lost Child.”” Miss Baimbach, herself a convert, took us to all 
the points of interest mentioned in the story. But the point of 
greatest interest was Father Newman, standing in his Oratorian’s 
habit, conversing with a small group of gentlemen. His tall, 
spare figure, and sharp, sallow, but very pleasant face, are to 
this day a cherished memory. 

Another celebrity of the day, Canon Oakeley, was parochus 
of St. John the Evangelist’s Church at Islington. He was a 
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little, plain-looking man, slightly lame, and somewhat irritable; 
but with large sympathies, a heart of gold, and the zeal of an 
apostle. He made a lovely confessor, and was, without a per- 
adventure, the finest preacher I ever heard. Many preachers 
of world-wide fame visited St. John’s from time to time. The 
cardinal came often, always attended by Father Dannel and by 
Mr. Richard Doyle, caricaturist of Punch, looked upon as his 
eminence’s enfant chért. Then there were Father Faber, and 
Father Ferrara of the Roman Gésu , and once Archdeacon Man- 
ning—then a recent convert. He gave us a splendid sermon, 
but I never saw or heard him again, as he left shortly after- 
wards for Rome. Father Faber and Father Ferrara were sub- 
lime, given a sublime subject; but ordinary topics did not call 
them out. Not so Father Oakeley. Whether he tackled the 
great dogmas of the faith or the commonplaces of the parish, 
he was always at high-tide. Depth of thought, clearness and 
simplicity of expression; above all, a self-forgetfulness and ab- 
sorption in his subject whatever it was, such as I have never 
seen in any other, marked his preaching. Only those who, like 
myself, listened to him from right under his pulpit, Sunday in 
and Sunday out for three long years, can realize the perfection 
to which he brought these qualities. As he hobbled around the 
church to make sure that every detail was attended to, prepar- 
atory to solemn functions, one could not miss seeing that the 
last man in the world of whose very existence he took thought 
was himself. This utter self-effacement, and a corresponding 
fervor, gave to his preaching an appearance of inspiration, and 
invested his otherwise plain face with a supernatural beauty. 
Apropos of Father Oakeley, I may be pardoned for men- 
tioning that I once had the honor of being in some sort asso- 
ciated with him in a small literary matter. Father Louis di 
Lavagna, a Genoese Franciscan who, subsequently, became 
parish priest of St. Mary’s, Toronto, and who left his bones 
there, had improvised at Islington a temporary novitiate for 
the benefit of four postulants, preparatory to taking them over 
to France. These postulants were converts, young gentlemen 
of good family; and one of them occupied a portion of his 
time in translating from the French a Life of the Saint of 
Assisi. At the end of the volume there were some poems 
in honor of St. Francis—some in Latin and three in Spanish. 
Not being a poet himself, Brother Francis prevailed on Father 
Oakeley to undertake the translation of the former, and en- 
trusted the latter to me. 
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An amusing anecdote may wind up this short reminiscence. 
One Tuesday evening my brother set out, as usual, for Golden 
Square, and reached the “ Angel” Inn, whence started the om- 
nibus for that neighborhood, just as a contingent bound for 
the same terminus came up. It consisted of Father Oakeley 
and several other priests, secular and regular, in their respec- 
tive clerical garbs, Father Louis and some of his postulants in 
the hooded brown cassock, hempen cincture, and uncovered 
head of their order, and one or two prominent laymen of the 
congregation. As the cortége filed into the omnibus the con- 
ductor stared at them in open-mouthed amazement; then, 
slamming-to the door with a bang, he called to the driver: 
‘Push along, Jim. We've got a queer covey inside!” 


Were any of these I have mentioned still on earth, it is 
hardly possible that one among them, with the exception of 
Sister Agnes Xavier, would have any remembrance of me. 
But now they are all ‘“‘gone home for the Holidays,” as the 
cardinal said when taking his leave, I may fairly hope they 
sometimes offer a little prayer for me and mine, seeing I have 
not failed to remember them, especially when kneeling in St. 
Mary’s on the grave-stone of Father Louis di Lavagna. 


ST. MONICA’S EVE. 
BY F. X. E. 


“HEAR the whispered music, sweet yet sober ! 
—The angel-music shed at Life’s October— 
As now a seraph flees the clasp of clay, 
Wherein the Lord hath made her spirit stay 

To test a mother’s love. 


O rhapsody of grace! but calm, her brow 

As stills, a twilight wind the willow’s bough! 

No more the pang of woe is hers to share, 

For now the Raven thing she bore, through prayer, 
Hath proved a spotless Dove. 





CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


CATHOLICS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


BY FRANCIS T. FUREY. 


REE HE relation of Catholics to the American Revo- 

{ lution is peculiar. In its origin and early stages 
anti-Catholic feeling fanned the flame of revolt, 

§ and before its close Benedict Arnold alleged, 

acs moe 6as an excuse for his treason, that it would be 
beneficial chiefly to Catholics, and prepare the way for their ul- 
timate domination in the country. Its success certainly marked 
the dawn of an era of religious liberty. Was there a special 
providence in this reversal of its original spirit and bearing, a 
providence which, in spite of the prejudice and intolerance offi- 
cially declared against them, from the start enlisted in its sup- 
port the vast majority of the Catholics then living in England’s 
American colonies? This question I do not pretend to answer, 
but will confine myself to the leading facts, leaving the hidden 
reason to those who delight. in speculation. The writer’s aim 
is to give an historical outline, not to indulge in fancy; there- 
fore another difficulty has to be encountered. Two extreme 
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views have to be avoided, namely, that of the enthusiast, who 
finds an ardent and active patriot in every Catholic, and that 
of the iconoclast, who would demolish patriot idols only to sub- 
stitute for them a Tory collection, exaggerating the few Ameri- 
can Catholic Tories of the War of Independence into a repre. 
sentative body. That they were comparatively few is easily 
ascertained from an examination of Sabine’s Loyalists and 
other records of the time and the events. 


CATHOLICS IN THE COLONIES. 


The Catholics who aided in the achievement of American 
liberty may, for the sake of convenience, be divided into four 
classes : those residing in the Colonies, the Catholic Indians of 
the North and North-west, Canadian volunteers, and the French 
and Spanish allies. With the class first named we are more 
concerned than with the others, for it is their position that has 

mainly been the subject of discussion 

and controversy, the others serving 

only as strong corroborative evidence, 

not so much in support of the pa- 

triotism of our coreligionists who were 

inhabitants of the Colonies when the 

war broke out, as in establishing a 

claim in favor of Catholic citizens of 

the Republic. It must be borne in 

mind that Catholics were very few in 

number in the Colonies compared with 

the total population, and even much 

oR Cy a weaker in wealth and social prestige. 
THE BisHop oF Cork, Commis- In 1775 there could not have been more 
SARY-GENERAL OF WASHINGTON’S than twenty-five thousand of them in 
ae the thirteen Colonies—that is, about 

one per cent. of the entire population; and nearly, if not quite, 
four-fifths of these were to be found in Maryland, almost all 
of the other fifth residing in Pennsylvania—all, in fact, ex- 
cept two or three dozen families scattered through New 
Jersey and Delaware. From the other Colonies they were ex- 
cluded by penal statutes, for the most part of prohibitory 
severity. And what was their status before the law even in 
the Colonies in which they were to be found? In New Jersey 
they were not supposed to exist. In Maryland, the colony 
which they had founded and had made the cradle of religious 
liberty on this continent, the public exercise of their worship 
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was suppressed, so that they were obliged to hear Mass in 
private houses; but in Pennsylvania and Delaware they en- 
joyed almost complete freedom, being debarred only from 
holding office and bearing arms, and those of them who were 
not born under the British flag, from acquiring title to real es- 
tate. Though not allowed the full enjoyment of civil liberty, 
they were almost universally unmolested on account of their 
religion, and had their houses of public worship, not only in 
Philadelphia, but also at Goshenhoppen, Reading, Concord, 
Lancaster, and Conewago. When we come to consider the anti- 
Catholic feeling accompanying the Revolution in its origin, this 
explanation will enable us to understand why the Maryland 
Catholics were patriots to a man, and why in Pennsylvania such 
was naturally not the case. A few prominent Catholics in the 
latter colony, and their retainers and personal following among 
the lower orders, took the side of England, but yet by no means 
as many in proportion as of the other 
elements of the population ; for, out- 
side of the city of New York, Penn- 
sylvania was the stronghold of Tory- 
ism. Its patriots, indeed, were mainly 
made up of Irish Protestants, Ulster 
Presbyterians for the most part, 
driven hither by England’s commer- 
cial oppression and rapacious Irish 
landlordism. No less than thirty 
thousand of these people had settled 
in the colony during the four years 
preceding the revolt, and from among anibihitlaiy > dalea’™ tilea \ 
them came most of the recruits who, Farner or THE U. S. NAvy. 
from Pennsylvania, enlisted in Wash- 
ington’s army. Events proved that they were little better than 
mercenaries; for in the days of reverse around New York, 
amounting almost to disaster, they were at home in mutiny 
for their pay, while the non-combatants, the merely talking 
patriots, were engaged in bringing about a revolution in the 
State government. 
BITTER FEELINGS AGAINST THEM. 

East of Pennsylvania the feeling against Catholics had al- 
ways been bitter and vindictive. The liberty guaranteed to 
the Catholics of Canada by the treaty of cession from France 


to England, in 1763, and constitutionally sanctioned and ex- 
VOL, LXV.—32 
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tended by the Quebec Act passed by the British Parliament in 
1774, intensified this feeling. Ere long, the anger of New York 
and New England Protestantism at this establishing of religi- 
ous liberty along their northern frontier found official expres- 
sion in a resolution adopted by the Continental Congress, in 
session in Philadelphia, and forwarded as an address to the 
people of Great Britain. The author of this document was 
John Jay, of New York, afterwards Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. the 
direct ancestor of his equally bigoted 
namesake of our own day. In this ad- 
dress we read: 
“We think the legislature of Great 
Britain is not authorized by the Consti- 
tution to establish a religion fraught with 
sanguinary and impious tenets, and to 
erect an arbitrary form of government, in 
any quarter of the globe. By this the Do- 
minion of Canada is so extended, modelled, 
and governed as that, being disunited 
from us, detached from our interest by civil as well as religious 
prejudices, by their numbers daily swelling with Catholic im- 
migrants from Europe, they might become formidable to us, 
and on occasion be fit instruments in the hands of power to 
reduce the ancient free Protestant Colonies to the same state 
of slavery with themselves.” , 


CouN?T D’ESTAING. 


JAY PREVENTS CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 

Yet only a brief interval was to elapse before the same 
Congress, in alarm, would ask the same Canadians to join in 
the rebellion, and would meet with refusal because of the in- 
tolerant address formulated by Jay. This is one of the para- 
doxes of history, as is also the Revolution itself, which, begot- 
ten in intolerance, brought forth religious liberty. The rebuke 
administered by the Canadians may have been one of the 
causes of this change; but it will be seen that there were 
others. At a time when Catholics in Great Britain and 
Ireland were still amenable to the Penal Laws, described by 
Edmund Burke as the most perfect system ever devised by 
the perverted ingenuity of man for the degradation of his 
fellow-man, under similar circumstances here, it would not 
have been easy for Catholics on this side of the Atlantic to 
choose sides in the nascent contest, if it were to be conducted 
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by the Revolutionists on the religious principle enunciated in 
the address issued by Congress. But, as has been seen, free- 
dom was secured to the Catholics of Canada, and in Pennsyl- 
vania their co-religionists had always enjoyed a large measure 
of liberty. It is not, then, to be wondered at that the Cana- 
dians were repelled by the action of Congress and declined to 
enter into an alliance with the revolted Colonies, though 
among those sent to entreat their aid were the illustrious 
Marylanders, Charles Carroll of Carrollton and his cousin, the 
Rev. John Carroll, afterwards the first Bishop and the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore; and for the same reason it was not 
strange that Catholics in Pennsylvania should hold aloof. Yet 
the majority of the more prominent among the latter imitated 
the example of the Carrolls, and of all the Catholics of Mary- 
land, who, having no choice between the state of affairs under 
which they had lived and that which was threatened in the 
new order of things by the Jays, took their chances of 
the charter of the latter becoming a dead-letter. And this in- 
spiration guided them aright; for New York and New Eng- 
land bigotry was soon to receive a rebuke which announced 
the dawn of religious liberty, ere yet the revolted Colonies 
had determined to strive for complete political independence. 


WASHINGTON’S REBUKE TO BIGOTRY. 

Late in the autumn of 1775 George Washington went to Bos- 
ton to assume the chief command of the 
Revolutionary forces, and at once em- 
braced an excellent opportunity for re- 
buking the bigotry that was injuring the 
American cause. In many of the New 
England towns an old custom was still 
in vogue of celebrating the anniversary 
known in England as Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
November 5, as “Pope Day,” by in- 
dulgence in unmeasured abuse of the 
Catholic Church and in vile orgies of 
rant. The Quebec Act had intensified 
the feeling that entered into these un- REAR-ADMIRAL MEADE, GREAT- 
Christian scenes. Finding unusually CR48PS°N OF GroRcE MEape, 
active preparations being made for the commemoration in Bos- 
ton, he resolved to stop it, and to that effect issued the follow- 
ing order: 
“As the commander-in-chief has been apprised of a design 
formed for the observance of that ridiculous and childish cus- 
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tom of burning the effigy of the pope, he cannot help express- 
ing his surprise that there should be officers and soldiers in this 
army so devoid of common sense as not 
to see the impropriety of such a step. It 
is so monstrous as not to be suffered or 
excused; indeed, instead of offering the 
most remote insult, it is our duty to ad- 
dress public thanks to our Catholic breth- 
ren, as to them we are indebted for every 
late success over the common enemy in 
Canada.” 

Here, then, we have the highest author- 
ity for asserting that our co-religionists had 
already rendered signal service to the cause of liberty. And 
this was before Captain John Barry began his glorious career 
on the seas, a career which almost eclipses that of Washington 
himself. But even Barry had predecessors in his special field, 
for the Catholic O’Brien brothers had already won the first 
American naval victory over England, “the Lexington of the 
seas.” Nor is their glory the less illustrious because they 
were only privateers. But it was especially to the Catholic 
soldiers from Maryland that Washington here paid tribute. 
He could even have said more, for General Stephen Moy- 
lan, of Philadelphia, was already on his staff, and he knew 
that at home in the same city George Meade, one of its lead- 

ing merchants, the grandfather of General 

Meade of Gettysburg fame and of Commo- 

dore Meade of the Mexican War, and great- 

grandfather of the latter’s son, the recently 

retired Rear-Admiral Meade, had not only 

signed the non-importation resolutions of 

1765, but was now one of the most active 

leaders of the patriot cause. Living as he 

did on the right bank of the lower Poto- 

ApmiraL De Grasse, mac, he must have been well acquainted 

WHO RECEIVED THE SUR" with many of the old Catholic families of 

RENDER OF THE BRITISH 

Vessets oF War at Maryland, occupying the part of that colony 

TOORORN, that was first settled; and on his own side 

of the river he had as a near neighbor one whom he had long 

since learned to esteem so highly as to have taken him into 
his most intimate confidence. 


DILLON. 


COLONEL JOHN FITZGERALD, OF ALEXANDRIA. 
“Washington,” says Dr. Richard H. Clarke in a recently pub- 
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lished study on the religious life of the “ Father of his Coun- 
try,’ “had no more devoted friend, or one whom he esteemed 
more highly, than Colonel John Fitzgerald, of Alexandria. It 
was Colonel John Fitzgerald who, in 1774, first introduced Moy- 
lan to George Washington, at Mount Vernon, where they were 
both welcome guests even before the war. Again, we find Fitz- 
gerald a guest at Mount Vernon with Dr. Diggs, a Catholic 
gentleman of Maryland, and again with Daniel Carroll; and on 
the latter occasion Fitzgerald offered his services to the newly 
appointed commander-in-chief, and they were accepted on the 
spot. Appointed an aide-de-camp to Washington, Fitzgerald 
served him gallantly to the end. He 
was the intermediary and medium of 
communication and information between 
the general in the field and Martha 
Washington at Mount Vernon, and was 
thus the confidential friend and aid to 
Washington.” 

And as time wore on he was to be 
enabled to speak with vastly more favor 
of Catholics than he had done at Bos- 
ton. A few months later the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed and 
promulgated; and among the signers 
was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who, 
by attaching his signature to that document, risked more than 
all his colleagues combined, for he was one of the very 
richest men then in America; while Barry had already won 
immortal fame by his earlier naval exploits, which, however, 
he was to surpass as the war progressed. But the times 
that tried men’s souls were approaching. It was mainly the 
Maryland regiments that saved Washington’s army from annihi- 
lation on Long Island, and by their bravery enabled him to 
retreat to Manhattan Island, where again they distinguished 
themselves by winning on Harlem: Heights the only success of 
that retreat. The story of the further falling back to White 
Plains and the reverse of fortune there, of the evacuation of 
Forts Washington and Lee, the retreat through Jersey, the 
crossing and recrossing of the Delaware at that bleak Christ- 
mastide, and the victories of Trenton and Princeton are too 
familiar to be dwelt on here. But every reader of these pages 
may not be aware that it was a Catholic, Patrick Colvin, who 
conveyed Washington across the river; that Captain Barry tem- 
porarily gave up the sea to bring his sailors to the aid of the 
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American Fabius, and that Thomas FitzSimmons, another wealthy 
Philadelphia Catholic merchant, rushed at the head of a cohort 
of his own enlisting to assist in obtaining those victories. The 
list of names of the Maryland officers who were Catholics is a 
long one, and that of the rank and 
file of course very much more so; but 
the name of one of the bravest of those 
soldiers is worthy of special mention 
here. This was Thomas Lloyd, a native 
of England, who had been educated at 
St. Omer’s. He afterwards taught and 
published a system of shorthand, and be- 
came the first official stenographic re- 
porter to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives organized in accordance with 
the Constitution of 1787. At Trenton 
no one made such strenuous efforts to 
save the day and Washington’s life as Colonel Fitzgerald, 
and it was he who first carried the news of that victory and of 
Princeton’s to Mount Vernon. In that glorious campaign Cap- 
tain John Barry also was specially honored by being appointed 
to serve on Washington’s staff. But he soon departed to win 
fresh laurels in his special field. 

In the following summer the British changed their plan of 
operations, and moved upon Philadelphia from the south. The 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown were fought and 
lost by the Americans, and Philadelphia was occupied by the 
invaders in the autumn of 1777. They held it until the fol- 
lowing June, the remnant of Washington’s army in the mean- 
time encamping and suffering great hardships at Valley Forge. 
It was during this time that a reputed Catholic, Alfred Clifton, 
whom Sabine describes as “an English gentleman of an Irish 
mother,” entered the service of the British and organized the 
so-called Catholic Tory regiment, into which, despite the gloom 
then overhanging the cause of American freedom, he was able 
to muster only nine score men of all conditions. When the 
British evacuated Philadelphia, in the following June, Clifton 
and his band went with them, and we trace them as far as the 
battle of Monmouth, in which Washington might have annihil- 
ated the British but for the treachery of that other Benedict 
Arnold, General Charles Lee. But Clifton and his handful of 
mercenaries were an insignificant band compared with their 
Tory fellow-townsmen; for over four thousand other Phila- 
delphians departed with the enemy, never to return. Then, too, 
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came the great financial crisis of the movement, when Irish 
and Catholic credit gave so much help towards saving the in- 
fant government. Robert Morris is called the Financier of the 
Revolution; but it was on the money staked by Thomas Fitz- 
Simmons and others of his circle that Morris made his reputation ; 
and when Morris failed financially, FitzSimmons likewise suffered 
financial ruin. It was also during the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia that Barry achieved one of his most brilliant exploits— 
his famous night-raid on the English vessels lying off Port Penn. 
FATHER GIBAULT, PATRIOT PRIEST OF VINCENNES. 

But from the Americans let us now turn to their allies. It 
has been explained why the Canadians did not join with the 
English colonists in revolt; but neither did they fight against 
them. There is no record of any Canadian regiment, or even 
company, enlisted under the British banner. On the other 
hand, however, two regiments of volunteers from Canada joined 
the Americans, and were known as Congress’ Own on account 
of the valuable services they rendered. With them we may 
group the Catholic Indians of the North and the North- 
west, especially those under the celebrated chief Orono, and 
following the guidance also of Father 
Gibault. Orono bore a Continental 
commission and led his tribesmen to the 
field of battle. And it is to the exer- 
tions and services of Father Gibault, the 
patriot priest of Vincennes, that we owe 
the raising of the American flag over 
the stations of the North-west, which 
gained for us a vast territory now divid- 
ed up into several powerful States. By 
the aid rendered to General Clark by 
this priest and by Francis Vigo an em- 
pire of States was saved to the new Republic. He led the Catho- 
lic Indians as well as Catholic white men into the patriot cause; 
and later on, in 1790, Washington’s own State, Virginia, recog- 
nized his services by a public resolution of its legislature. 

And what of Catholic France? Before uniting with us in a 
treaty of alliance, and sending an army and a fleet to fight for 
American liberty, she had furnished many officers of scientific 
as well as military accomplishments. Mention need be made 
only of Lafayette, Duponceau, Conway, Dugan, Arundel, 
Arnaud, De Fleury, Du Portail, and Ducoudray, with whom 
may be joined the brave Pole, Pulaski. Later on, the French 
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alliance led to the first religious celebration of the Fourth 
of July—that in the Catholic church in Philadelphia, in 1770, 
attended by the members of Congress and the army officers 
then in the city. The two resident priests, Fathers Farmer 
and Molineux, and the chaplain to the French Legation, the 
Abbé Bandol, officiated, the last named preaching. Historians 
admit, indeed, that had it not been for the services rendered 
by the French on land as well as on sea, , 
the achievement of American indepen- 
dence was impossible. And at the same 
time Catholic Spain drew the other con- 
tinental nations of Europe into an armed 
neutrality which defeated England's 
machinations; nay, further, she finally 
drew the sword in behalf of the new Re- 
public, operating from the Gulf of Mexico. @N@ 
The war was virtually closed by the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
that result was brought about by Ro- 
chambeau’s auxiliary army and De 
Grasse’s fleet, though the Americans did their full duty. And 
there, as in Boston six years before, by Washington’s side stood 
General Moylan and Colonel Fitzgerald, along with the Catholic 
troops from Pennsylvania and Maryland. Two weeks later, on 
November 4, another solemn thanksgiving service was held in the 
same Catholic church. But the glory of the Catholic record in the 
war was not yet completed ; for, just as the treaty acknowledging 
American independence was being ratified, Captain Barry, off the 
coast of Florida, won one of his most brilliant victories. His 
whole career, indeed, compelled universal admiration of his 
abilities, and led to his being chosen by President Washington, 
nearly a dozen years later, to organize and command the navy 
that was to maintain the honor of the new Republic. And, as 
already intimated, a new era had now dawned for freedom, re- 
ligious as well as political and civil. The anti-Catholic spirit 
which characterized the Revolution at its beginning had passed 
into history, owing to the fact that without Catholic aid the 
Revolution could not have been successful. At the same time 
with political liberty that of religion was won—and won not 
only in America, but in Great Britain and Ireland as well; for 
it was under the pressure of the American war that Parliament 
was first prevailed upon to relax the Penal Laws. 

This hurried, cursory, and superficial sketch may appro- 
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priately be concluded with a reference to the first loud echo of 
the signal service tiat Catholics had rendered during the Revo- 
lution. In New York, on March 3, 1789, while Washington was 
preparing to be inaugurated as the first President of the United 
States, an address of congratulation was read to him on behalf 
of the Catholics of the new Republic. It was signed by the 
three illustrious Carrolls, namely, John, who was soon to be- 
come the first bishop of Baltimore, Charles of Carrollton, and 
Daniel of Duddington, and by Thomas FitzSimmons of Phila- 
delphia and Dominic Lynch of New York. In the reply which 
the President made to it he used these words, which should 
be committed to memory and treasured for life by every Ameri- 
can citizen: 

‘As mankind become more liberal, they will be more apt to 
allow that all those who conduct themselves as worthy mem- 
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bers of the community are equally entitled to the protection of 
civil government. I hope ever to see America among the fore- 
most nations in examples of justice and liberality. And I pre- 
sume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part 
which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution and 
the establishment of your government, or the important assist- 
ance which they received from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic faith is professed.” 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NORMANS. 







BY CHARLES GIBSON. 


: F we pause for a moment upon the threshold of 
Normandy, before landing at Havre or Caen, the 
thoughts which this country calls up to mind 
seem at once to savor of the picturesque, the 
medieval, of yesterday. With the very sound of 
its name rises before the mind a picture of domestic scenery. 
The rolling country is wonderfully green and fertile. The hill- 
sides are cut by hedges, or dotted with apple-orchards. The 
roofs of miniature cottages, showing here and there above the 
trees, are covered with deep plum-colored tiles, or overgrown with 
moss. An old ruin rises upon the summit of a hill and over- 
looks a little valley twisting and turning at its feet, while a blue 
mist overhangs all and gives to the landscape a faint tinge of 
the ideal. In many respects the country reminds one of the 
County of Kent in England, only, as a witty Frenchman once 
remarked, “ The trees here look less self-conscious.” And, in- 
deed, it is true ina certain way. Everything zs unconscious, in- 
formal, domestic in an almost idyllic state, unaffected by the 
affairs of the rest of the world, and contented with its own 
simple life. 

But if we go farther into the country, we are at once inter- 
ested in the character of the Normans and the part which they 
have played in the history of the western world. To all those 
who have even the most primary acquaintance with history the 
name of William the Conqueror is inseparably associated with 
Normandy. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a more cor- 
rect exponent of the force, the shrewdness, the prudence, or the 
calculative self-interest of the Norman people than in William, 
their seventh duke. 

The stormy atmosphere in which his childhood was spent, 
and which first developed those qualities ‘“‘which were to aid 
him later in life to defend his birth, his title, and his throne,” 
seems to have left its effect of sternness upon his descendants. 
The force and power which circumstances rendered necessary 
to the character of the Conqueror appear to have been so grafted 
into the Norman that even now, after many centuries, we may 
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trace their existence. In fact, this influence of character, ex- 
erted by William the Conqueror, has gone far beyond the 
shores of Normandy; for had he never crossed the English 
Channel and sat upon the throne of England, the character of 
that country—as well as of a large part of America and the 
other nations which have been the offshoots of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race—would have been, doubtless, very different. It is, there- 
fore, not remarkable that the Norman of to-day contains many 
qualities to be found in other countries so closely allied by 
blood, and many characteristics which are different from those 
of the rest of the French nation. 

In the first general view of the Normans, their manners 
and their customs, almost any one would be impressed imme- 
diately with two great facts. He would find in Normandy the 
hyphen between France and England, and in the Normans the 
link between the different temperaments of the French and 
English. 

As we look at the almost hopeless differences between the 
manners, the temperament, the point of view, of these two 
great nationalities, we hail, as an oasis in the social desert, the 
point where the two seem to meet upon common ground. For 
it isin Normandy that we find the scale upon which to gauge 
these national differences. It isin Normandy that we find even 
the country and its scenery changing from the romantic type 
of France into the rustic character of England. 

Upon a closer acquaintance with Normandy, the fact of its 
being a stepping-stone between two great races shows itself in 
every one and every thing that one observes. The temperament 
of the people, though warmer than the English, is cooler and 
more temperate than that of the rest of France. The excitable 
manners and violent gesticulation of the people of the Southern 
countries—of the Midi, as it is called—are excessive and weari- 
some to the Normans. And, on the other hand, if we go a 
step farther and cross over into England, we find the same 
effect produced there by the Normans. 

An amusing story is told by a French lady, as an example 
of this difference of manners. 

Whenever she visited London from her chateau in Norman- 
dy, she was continually finding herself holding both her hands 
in order to prevent the gestures which she feared would have 
caused her hosts to think her crazy. One might well smile at 
the picture of this lady, sitting at a London dinner-table, with 
her fists clinched beneath it, or at the probable expressions of 
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her companions if she gave way for a moment to her natural 
inclination and indulged in gestures which to them would have 
been little more than a gymnastic exercise. But this example 
is not an exaggeration, and only shows the more clearly the part 
which Normandy plays of a medium between the unfathomable 
differences of France and England. It is shown as plainly in 
the lady from Bordeaux who arrives at a chateau in Normandy, 
and insists upon throwing her arms about each member of the 
household and embracing them then and there. Though un- 
pleasant to the Norman, it is the most natural thing in the 
world to the lady from Bordeaux. And so we should find if 
we took a hundred other examples through the rest of France. 
Everything bears testimony that, as we move northward, tem- 
perament and manners change from the warmth and effusion 
of the Italian and the Spaniard into the reserve and calmness 
of the English. And the country where this change is most 
noticeable is Normandy. 

That vanity which is so visible a quality in all their country- 
men is not absent in the people of Normandy. But in 
them it has taken a more temperate, perhaps a deeper, form. 
With them it has lost much of the French character, and in 
many cases is almost entirely Anglo-Saxon. Again, the Nor- 
man pride, stronger and more inborn than anywhere in France, 
partakes of the same elements, to a great extent. In many 
cases it becomes but a false pride, so far-reaching is it in the 
lesser as well as in the greater things of life. Among the 
povrer classes, where it is more predominant than elsewhere, 
and where it is fanned by ignorance and superstition, it will 
often prevent them from receiving charity, though they may be 
penniless. In the country this does not often occur, for the 
Norman peasants are a thrifty and prosperous people, and there 
is little or no poverty among them. But there is one case 
which we are tempted to mention here as illustrative of the 
extraordinary pride of the Norman peasant. 

There was a chateau which had been in the family of the 
lady who lived in it for a hundred years. Wishing to do some 
good in the village which was built about the gates of the 
park, she carried a basket of fruit one day to an old woman 
who was very poor. She found the old woman knitting in 
front of her cottage door, and as she offered her the fruit, 
slipped a gold-piece of twenty francs into the basket. The 
thatched roof of the cottage, which evidently had not been re- 
paired since it had been built some two centuries before, was 
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little more than a ruin. One window even was without glass, 
and had been allowed to overgrow with ivy. Everything be- 
spoke the need of money. But the old woman replied to the 
lady’s ‘“ Bon jour” with a suspicious glance, and continued knit- 
ting. The half-dozen steel needles continued moving as the 
basket of fruit was set down beside her. 

“ Tenes, ma bonne femme,” said the lady, “I have brought 
you some fruit.” 

“Ah!” was the only reply. And then the old woman looked 
up and added, still suspiciously: “ Madame is very kind—very 
kind. But how does madame know that I like fruit? Perhaps 
I never eat fruit. Perhaps I never eat fruit,” she continued, as 
if to herself, but keeping one eye upon the lady to see the 
effect which her remark might produce. Suddenly she caught 
sight of the gold-piece which was lying in the basket, half 
hidden by the fruit; the knitting was cast aside, the old 
woman seized the basket, with the fruit and the money, re- 
turned it to the lady’s hands, and was knitting again—all in a 
moment. The lady endeavored to insist, and to persuade her 
to accept the fruit, if not the money; but it was useless. 

“Madame is very kind,’ returned the old woman. “Ah, 
madame est bien bonne. But I never eat fruit. I do not need 
money. Madame is not of this country. Madame est une hor- 
sains. Why, madame’s people have not been at the chateau 
even a hundred years—only since 1802.” 

And as the lady moved away she could hear the old woman 
saying over her knitting: ‘Ahk, madame est bien bonne. But we 
do not need help. We do not need money.” 

The lady concluded her story by saying: “If my people 
had owned the chateau for two or three hundred years, and if 
I had ‘been of the country,’ as they express it in Normandy, 
not only would the old woman have accepted the fruit, but 
she would have taken the money without thanking me. She 
would have considered it as due to her, and not as charity. 
The Comtesse de N—— had just such an experience the other 
day.” 

Another characteristic of the Norman is his fear of com- 
mitting himself. This non-committal principle regulates every 
action of his life. Indeed, it is said that a Norman would 
rather lose father, mother, children, and wife than allow his real 
opinion upon any subject to be known. The Norman peasant 
Would rather lose his life, we believe, than allow his thoughts 
to be known by a neighbor upon the other side of the garden 
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fence. He is miserable for a week if he thinks he has said a 
word too much, for which he might be held accountable, and 
he is out of sorts for a month if he has said too little and 
given a wrong impression. Although this non-committal qual- 
ity is perhaps more Anglo-Saxon than Latin, still it often 
assumes that amusing character which the French temperament 
naturally lends to everything. This is especially so if one is 
anxious to obtain a direct answer from a Norman peasant. 

One day a number of French and English gentlemen were 
sitting about the “table-d’héte”’ of a small inn, in a Norman 
village. A peasant chanced to be sitting near one of the 
gentlemen, taking his glass of cider, and eyeing the rest of the 
company somewhat suspiciously. The gentleman leaned over 
to one of his companions and whispered in his ear: “I am 
going to try to make this peasant answer me a question: 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Listen to our conversation and see with what 
success my efforts are crowned.” But although the gentleman 
in question was not without experience in debate, and although 
he cross-questioned the peasant for more than three-quarters of 
an hour, he failed to obtain an answer of either ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ 
and he would doubtlessly have failed as signally had he con- 
tinued his efforts for the rest of the evening. 

Another anecdote occurs to us, as illustrative of this trait 
so accentuated in the Norman peasant. 

One day a lady met one of her peasants on his way home 
from the market-day in the village belonging to her chateau. 

“Eh bien, le maitre,” said she, “for how much did you sell 
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your calf at the market ? 

“Ah, Madame la Comtesse,” replied the man, “I cannot 
tell exactly ; my wife took the money while I had gone to the 
cafe.” 

“ But,”’ pursued the comtesse, “you must know the amount; 
you would never have sold it if you had not. Was it one hun- 
dred francs, or two hundred?” 

“Ah, madame, I really do not know exactly,’ 
man. “It may have been more than one hundred, and it may 
have been less. I really cannot tell.’’ 

Although he knew the exact amount, and doubtless had 
the money in his pocket, it was impossible to obtain the de- 
sired information from him; and the lady was obliged to con- 
tent herself with the rather indefinite amount of either more or 
less than one hundred francs. 

The Normans are always suspicious, and at times defiant, 
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of the rest of France, and especially of England. Full of defer- 
ence, and even obsequious in conversation and argument, they 
are the first to take advantage of any opportunity when the 
back is turned. They are prompted ever by self-interest, and 
in all their dealings show that inborn shrewdness for which they 
are so noted. The following anecdote is an example of the 
suspicion, and at the same time of the servility, existing between 
the Norman tenant and his landlord. 

A gentleman had just bought a chateau not far from Rouen, 
and had requested the tenants upon the estate to sign a paper 
stating that they intended to retain their farms. On the day 
appointed all had come to the chateau to sign the paper. The 
notary was seated at a large table writing with the quill of a 
goose, and the farmers, standing in a group at one end of the 
hall, came up to sign as their names were called. Our friend 
could hear them muttering to one another, and eying both 
himself awd the notary with suspicion. 

“Ah, ha!” said one, pointing to the notary, “so he is writ- 
ing with the quill-pen of a goose, is he?” 

“Yes,” said his neighbor. “I wonder if he knows that I 
bred that goose, and gave the quills to the chateau only the 
other day?” 

“ Ah, mon ami,” said the first man, coming close to his neigh- 
bor, “nobody thinks of it; perhaps nobody cares to think of 
it; perhaps they do—I don’t say which. But it’s we who raise 
the goose; it’s Monsieur le Vicomte over there who eats the 
goose, and it’s Monsieur le Notaire there who robs us with 
the quill. For he zs robbing us, I am sure.” 

And the two old farmers fairly glared at the notary and 
the quill-pen of the goose. But just at this moment the speaker’s 
name was called out in a loud voice, and, changing his air 
immediately, he marched up to the table as readily as any and 
signed his name. He was doubtless looking out of the corner 
of his eye the while to see if. any one had overheard his remarks. 
For the Norman is as time-serving as he is shrewd. 

This same suspicion not only exists among the Normans 
themselves, as regards one another, but extends to any stranger 
whom they may chance to have among them. It will cause 
the inn-keeper of a country village to think twice before he 
opens his door to the visitor arriving without warning. It will 
prompt the tradesman to turn over the gold-piece in the palm 
of his hand, and eye it narrowly, before accepting it as good. 
Nobody is received at first sight without the feeling that he or 
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she may have some evil intention. Nothing is accepted as fact 
without the certain proof that it is so. For the instinct of the 
Norman is to suspect and doubt, until something may occur to 
change his opinion and assure him of the honesty of a person, 
or the true value of a fact. Upon the other hand, this quality 
of suspicion, when not too strongly influenced by prejudice, is 
not without its beneficial effect. It has served to make the 
Normans one of the most successful people in affairs and busi- 
ness of all kinds. And it is a significant fact that in Paris 
alone many of the largest and most influential commercial es- 
tablishments have been founded and are now controlled by Nor- 
mans. In all branches of industry the Normans excel, from 
banking to farming; from the enormous establishment of the 
Bon Marché to the tiny shop in the Rue Cambon. His suspi- 
cion adds to his natural shrewdness, and his care of self-inter- 
est increases his caution. He never spends more than a certain 
portion of his income, and never risks more than he can well 
afford to lose. With such qualities, it is not surprising that his 
efforts in business are crowned with success, and that in town, 
as well as in country, the average man lives in comfort and 
prosperity. 

It would be impossible to conclude even this slight coup 
dail of the Norman character without a word upon the 
women of Normandy. Here, as in many other countries, their 
virtues are inextricably blended with their faults. They are 
handsome, as a rule, in comparison to the other women of France. 
But they cannot be called graceful; nor are they endowed with 
those charms which are peculiarly attached to the weaker sex, 
and characterized as feminine. Indeed, they are very awkward 
in their movements, so that they have at times been compared 
to the movement of a wind-mill in the way they walk. They 
need several generations to acquire either the fzguante manners 
of the Parisian or the dignified bearing of the Englishwoman. 
Still, they combine many practical and excellent qualities with 
a character that is full of force and perception. 

In the different departments of Normandy the women of 
the lower classes vary oddly with their occupations. In the 
agricultural counties—such as Le Calvados and parts of La 
Manche and l’'Orne—where the women are much in the fields, 


they are more masculine in appearance, in manners, and in size. 
About Rouen, where the religious and artistic instincts have 
been so strongly developed by the influence of its beautiful 
monuments and buildings, the refinement of their feminine 
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qualities is noticeable in the women. At Caen the delicate 
features and expressive faces of the women recall the personal- 
ity of Charlotte Corday. At Bayeux the women are remarkable 
to the observer for their dignity and reserve—always in com- 
parison to their neighbors in France. For it is at this point 
that they seem nearest to approach the personality and appear- 
ance of the English. At Vire they are prettier and more 
coquettish. In La Manche, toward the west, is the greatest 
charm of manner and appearance, and at Granville, near the 
Mont Saint Michael, there are said to be the most beautiful 
women of France. 

As a rule, the Norman woman is hard-working, level-headed, 
and practical in everything which enters into every-day life. 
If she is a good housekeeper, she is a still better shopkeeper. 
And if she has a more artistic temperament than her husband, 
hidden under her practicability, she balances his shrewdness by 
her wit and her decision. In all questions of the family it is 
to her that the husband looks for the answer. And in marriage 
she shares with him an equal division of duties, of powers, 
and of interests. Though she may lack either the quickness, 
the finesse, or the charm of other women of France, she has 
perhaps a truer worth; for her character is made up of more 


lasting qualities. Though often practical to the expense of the 
poetic and artistic sides of life, she is made for high ambitions 
and is capable of great things. 

In a word, the character of the women of. Normandy has 
proved it no idle boast, that they are all “daughters of 
Corneille and sisters of Charlotte Corday.” 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM A. NEWELL, FOUNDER OF LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


LIFE AT A LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


HE Life-saving drill on the Lake shore was al- 
ways a popular exhibition at the White City 
during that summer of ’93 which so many Ameri- 
can citizens now recall as the most memorable 
conjunction of pleasure with education they ever 

managed to effect. 

Again, at the Atlanta Fair that drill was watched day after 
day by hundreds of interested visitors. It was a drama in one 
short ‘act, played to an orchestral accompaniment from the 
neighboring Plaza or the more distant Midway, the sun beam- 
ing joyously down on the man who was pretending to be 
wrecked, while shouts of laughter and applause attended his 
jumping into the “breeches-buoy” and his safe convoy, with 
dangling legs, across the sparkling waters. All went merry asa 
marriage-bell in that fleeting semblance of danger and of rescue. 
But to the finer ear and sense of many a spectator ever and 
anon there came an echo, as it were, from a storm-tossed mid- 
night ocean; and then the little play became a curtain-raiser to 
a great transformation scene, and the boom of the toy-like can- 
non, as it shot the line out to the mimic wreck, resounded with 
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the soul-stirring reality that belongs to human needs and the 
issues of life and death. 

Every line of effort which requires prompt and courageous 
action in an emergency exacts a painstaking routine as a pre- 
paration for it. The Life-saving stations must be object-lessons 
of order and cleanliness. The Life-savers themselves must make 
them so, no matter what else they have to do; and Saturdays 
are always devoted to house-cleaning. On all other days except 
Sundays there is professional practice of some kind: either the 
boat, the gun, or the gear drill, a lesson in the international 
signal code, or one in the resuscitation of drowned persons. 
Every rule and every regulation of the service is calculated to 
develop manly virtues and to repress vices; for constant, hourly 
fidelity to duty cannot fail to operate favorably on character. 
To a great extent, however, character must have been already 
formed before a man can become a “Knight of the surf.” 
The experts among boatmen and surfmen along the coast who 
present themselves as candidates for the service must have not 


THERE ARE 251 STATIONS ON CoasT-LINE OF THE GREAT LAKES AS WELL 
AS THE OCEAN, 
only strong muscles and hardy frames as their physical endow- 
ment, but a mental and moral capacity for dangerous self- 
abnegating work, without which the strength of Samson would 
not constitute a vocation, for the staying quality would be 
lacking. It has been noticed by students of physiognomy that 
every business or calling has a tendency to produce, after a 
time, a certain distinctive look in the human countenance. The 
faces of most keepers and surfmen in the service are character- 
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ized by an expression of fearlessness and kindness, by a thought- 
ful gravity and a rough-and-ready philosophy. 

While turning over snugly in bed, under several blankets, on 
a winter night, few of us think of the brave patrolmen who 
only once a week have a chance to spend a night of unbroken 
rest. They have to wade through shifting sands and cold 
breakers along an uncertain coast-line, one guard standing 
ready to relieve another, in order that an ever-watchful eye 
may question the dark, unknown deep and flash back an an- 
swering beacon to a red danger signal from the water. In the 
day-time signalling is done by flags. 

A patrolman always carries, slung across his shoulder, a 
small satchel containing four Coston lights. If he has been sig- 
nalled, and has answered according to the international code, 
his next duty is to return to his station as quickly as possible 
and report the occurrence, so that the crew can go to the aid 
of the ship in distress. Should he be wool-gathering, and fail 
to notice a signal from the sea, or neglect to report it, not 
only would he be discharged on the spot, but he would forfeit 
all pay due him from the last quarter. Worse still, he would 
be a disgraced man in the eyes of his comrades and all the 
coast people. There is little danger of such a catastrophe. 
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The mental attitude of every man in the service, so far as can 
be ascertained, is one of eagerness to be on the spot if a wreck 
occurs within reach. These unpretending heroes long for action. 
They like to feel their mettle, to realize that their chosen pro- 
fession means help—life-saving ; that their every-day monotony 
of discipline leads up to deeds of prowess in supreme moments. 

Two men from each station are kept out on watch all night; 
a patrol consisting of four consecutive hours. When the dis- 
tance is not too great, the patrolman goes to a half-way house, 














CAPTAIN VALENTINE AND HIS CREW, MONMOUTH BEACH. 


waits there for the watch from the next station, and exchanges 
tickets with him as a proof that the full letter of the law has 
been fulfilled. 

Summer visitors to many of the popular beaches have no 
adequate idea of their condition in the winter season. Patrol- 
men have to wade through places where wind and tide are so 
high that in their struggle to keep a footing they do not even 
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know when they are passing the deserted hotels. If they carry 
a lantern, it makes misleading lights and shadows, and most of 
them prefer to accustom their eyes to the darkness. Men who 


LIFE-BOAT MOUNTED ON CARRIAGE, 


‘have had experience at sea before entering the service consider 


shore work more detrimental to health, owing to the continuous 
wading through sand and water, and the excessive perspiration 
induced by the oil-silk suits which have to be worn as a protec- 
tion to clothing. 

It is always the aim of a keeper or captain to retain at his 
station enough men for a boat-crew, in case there should be a 
danger-signal from the water; six being usually sufficient. The 
life-boat in which they respond to any call, at any hour, in any 
storm, is self-bailing and self-righting. Two valves underneath 
it are opened by the pressure of the water which gets in from 
above, and closed again by the pressure from without. The 
crew provide themselves with lights, which may be burned either 
to facilitate the work of rescue or to communicate with the 
party they have left on the shore. 

If the signalling when the wreck is reported shows it to be 
within six hundred yards and in reach of the Lyle gun, a sav- 
ing-line is fired to it and recourse is had to the famous breeches- 
buoy before mentioned; this consists of a circular cork life- 
preserver attached to a pair of canvas knee-breeches. Three 
ropes are used in the relief of a sinking ship—the hawser and 
the whip-line connected with the shot-line. A small wooden 
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tablet, called the tally-board, is always fastened to the shot-line 
and fired along with it, having on one side directions in English 
and on the other in French for securing the rope to some part 
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of the vessel. The fiery trail of rockets reveals the measures 
taken by the life-saving crew, and if the crew in distress is 
equally alert and present-minded, one by one they will be trans- 
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ported to dry land by means of the breeches-buoy, each trip 
taking little more than three minutes. 

If the ship is sinking too fast for her passengers to be taken 
off singly in this way, a more ponderous arrangement, called 


WRECK OF FISHING SCHOONER * FORTUNA,” 


the life-car, is brought into service. This is a large cylindrical 
boat, closed at the sides, something like that of Captain Nemo 
in Jules Verne’s story, Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea 
There is an opening on top large enough to admit one person 
at a time, and five or six can be stowed away in it together, 
and the lid tightly closed down on them. They obtain air 
enough to breathe by means of some finely-drilled holes, as 
they go across the lines, bumping up and down in the raging 
surf for five or six minutes, until they are hauled in by the 
powerful set of arms on the shore. 

The almost superhuman efforts that have been made by 
these crews will never be known. Many a brave, unselfish man 
has gone to the verge of death, and then across the verge, so 
simply, so quietly that his name remains unhonored and unsung 
outside of his own limited circle. Like those priests and sisters 
who live and die among lepers, with only an occasional Father 
Damien brought to the knowledge of the world, they ac- 
complish everything as a matter of course and in the ordinary 
line of duty. In one case, after a preternatural struggle in the 
life-boat with a fearful sea for seven consecutive hours, when 
the shore was regained at last, and all the shipwrecked saved, 
the» captain merely turned to his crew and said pleasantly: 
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“Now, boys, straighten up the house and let’s get out a 
patrol!” 

It is gratifying to know that the “ boys’ do have occasional 
diversions in their hard lives. About once in a fortnight each 
member of a crew has a chance to spend twenty-four hours 
with his family, if he has one near by. The keeper may have 
his with him in the summer at the station, where he is obliged 
to reside at all seasons. In the long winter evenings there is 


WRECK OF GERMAN STEAMSHIP ‘* GLUCKAUF,” 12 MILES FROM FIRE ISLAND, 1893. 


considerable time for reading, and the mess-room is kept warm 
and comfortable, the Seamen’s Friend Society providing books. 
The boys have many a hearty laugh over impossible sea-tales 
of wrecks and rescues; the accounts of damsels who remain 
beautiful with water dripping from their hair and their noses; 
of sailors who swim with them through holes in coral reefs to 
tropical islands, where obliging monkeys wait at table and 
chocolate caramels drop from overhanging trees. These 
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LIFE-BOAT RETURNING FROM WRECK. 


readers know how to appreciate the forethought of that 
heroine of Frank Stockton’s creation who wore a flannel petti- 
coat to keep her warm in the water, and the adroitness of her 
companion, who extracted a bologna sausage from her pocket at 
a hungry moment, while her life-preserver kept her from sink- 
ing. The novelist can perform feats which are beyond even 
the Life-Saving Service. 

About Christmas-time the neighbors around some of the 
stations give the men a party—not wholly a surprise, for the 
boats and buoys must be moved out before the musicians can 
take possession of the boat-house. After a rousing dance they 
all repair to the adjoining mess-room to partake of the supper 
which the guests have provided. 

By an act of Congress of August 3, 1894, the term of active 
service on the Atlantic coast was prolonged. It now extends 
from the first day of August until the first day of June, the 
pay of surfmen being sixty dollars per working month; the 
seventh man, brought in the first of December for the worst 
months, getting sixty-five, and the keepers, or captains, receiving 
nine hundred per annum. These are appointed from the crews, 
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solely on their merits and record of usefulness. On the Pacific 
coast and on the Great Lakes there has been no change in the 
term of active service and wages. 

All the men have the expense of their three uniforms—the 
thick blue one with overcoat, the white duck suit for domestic 
purposes, and the oil-silk overalls; an entire outfit costing its 
owner thirty-five dollars. His mess costs him eight dollars a 
month, and he shares the expense of a cook. Sometimes he 
gets a chance to go fishing on his own account. When the 
shipwrecked have to be entertained at the stations, government 
allows twenty cents a meal for their board. 

Uncle. Sam is proud of his Life-saving Service, but he is 
still disposed to be economical toward it in some directions. 
He has spent millions in pensioning those who helped him to 
destroy life, but he hesitates to show equal consideration for 
those who have helped him to save it. Perhaps when arbitra- 
tion takes the place of war civilization will take another great 
leap forward, and an 
ampler provision will 
be made for the sav- 
ers. At present, a 
year’s pay—in extra- 
ordinary cases two— 
is given to a disabled 
surfman, and 
two _ years’ 
salary to his 
wife or chil- 
dren if he 
dies in the 
line of duty. 

The ser- 
vice is the 
product of 
evolution. It 
became the 
admirable, far-reaching organization it is to-day by the fidelity 
and breadth of vision of its superintendent, Sumner I. Kimball, 
and by the persistent advocacy of large-hearted congressmen who, 
for once in their legislative careers, worked together irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations and prejudices. A moment of divine 
inspiration seems to have marked its inception, like the fall of 
the apple to Newton, the motion of the pendulum to Galileo. 


WRECK oF ‘“‘Lours V. PLACE” OFF LONE HILL, L. I. 
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In the winter of 1839 a young medical graduate, William 
A. Newell, afterwards governor of New Jersey, saw a party of 
villagers dragging from the surf the bodies of thirteen drowned 


WRECK OF BRITISH STEAMSHIP ‘‘ LAMINGTON” OFF LONG ISLAND, 1896. 


persons, their wrecked brig being in sight on the bar only a 
few rods from Long Beach. It came to Newell in a flash that 
the disaster might have been averted if communication could 
have been established between the shore and the brig at the 
critical juncture. He began a series of experiments by firing 
strings of different lengths from an old blunderbus; the very 
first attempt demonstrating to his satisfaction that a ball would 
lead a string beyond the surf, and that when it had sunk the 
line could be pulled taut. About nine-tenths of the wrecks 
have always taken place within three hundred yards from shore. 
This young man was not destined to renown as a physician ; he 
was to labor in another sphere of humanitarian effort. From 
that initial hour he never rested until he had matured a scheme 
for the saving of life and property, and his election to Congress 
gave him the best possible opportunity. The first resolutions 
he offered were for the benefit of his native State, New Jer- 
sey, asking for an appropriation for surf-boats, mortars, rockets, 
and other apparatus to be kept at designated stations. As 
might be expected, Mr. Newell had to go through a stage of 
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being considered chimerical and quixotic, but eventually his 
theories were so well exemplified that, after locating stations 
on the Jersey and Long Island coasts, appropriations were 
made for placing life-boats on parts of the coast of Rhode 
Island, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Texas—eighty-two in all, and providing for their preservation. 
Honorable William A. Newell has the distinction of being the 
father of the Life-saving Service, not only in America but on 
this planet. In centuries to come historians of every race 
and country will trace it back to his name and give him its 
glory. 

Much of the early success of the service must be attributed 
to the suggestions and labors of the officers of the revenue 
marine ; but, unfortunately, a series of appalling disasters had to 
convince our nation that its scope and usefulness must be en- 
larged—in short, that Mr. Newell’s achievement could not be al- 
lowed to stand still. As time went on, the widely separated sta- 








DRILL WITH LIFE-BOAT. 


tions on the coast became dilapidated, and the apparatus incom- 
plete, rusty, and ineffective for want of proper care. The keepers, 
receiving salaries of two hundred dollars a year, were usually 
appointed for services rendered the party in power, and lived 
away from the stations under their charge ; consequently they 
were oftener a disadvantage to the shipwrecked than a help, 
for they kept the keys and could not be found when the call 
for aid came! Nobody else had any authority, and finally some 
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intrepid volunteer would have to break open the door in order 
to obtain a boat and life-preserver to use in the rescue he 
had undertaken. 

It was Samuel Sullivan Cox, of New York, orator, statesman, 
and humorist, who first turned the attention of Congress and 
the public to the rescue of the shipwrecked by means of or- 





WRECK ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


ganized concerted help from the shore, urging an entire recon- 
struction of the service, with adequate appropriations of money 
for that purpose. An important step toward the end desired 
was taken by the appointment of Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, from 
the Bureau of Revenue Marine, to the position of General 
Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service. He at once began 
to apply practical business principles to the revised code and 
morale that Cox and his confréres were inaugurating. 

And so the work of evolution went on. Politics were elimi- 
nated, regular crews appointed to assist the keepers, new sta- 
tions built, improved appliances furnished, one appropriation 
after another made by Congress. 

Throughout his long term of twenty-five years in Congress Mr. 
Cox never ceased to bear it on his mind and heart. His mem- 
ory is cherished by the “ boys,” and among the older ones many 
a lonely patrolman on his trackless midnight beat thinks with 
gratitude of the long, hard fight for his welfare waged by the 
genial humorist, who could be so deeply in earnest when occa- 
sion moved him. In the later years of his busy life, Mr. Cox 
said, in one of his most eloquent speeches: “ What little I have 
accomplished in connection with the.Life-saving Service is sweet- 
er than honey in the honeycomb. It is its own exceeding great 
reward. It speaks to me in the voices of the rescued—ay, in 
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tears of speechless feeling; speaks of resurrection from death— 


“In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights from the shore.’ ’ 


, 


A number of other congressmen from both Houses are on 
the roll of honor as workers for the service: Hamlin, Freling- 
huysen, Stockton, Thurman, Hale, Dawes, Lynch, Hooper, and 
Conger were some of the most prominent. 

It is a grand, heroic subject. Most writers who begin with 
praises of it are content to end with statistics as a more forci- 
ble appeal to the mind of the reader than any rhetoric of their 
own. A recent chronicler has estimated the present ratio of 
the efficiency of the Life-saving Service as follows: 

“The average loss of life per annum throughout the entire 
domain of the service along the Atlantic and the Gulf from 
Maine to Texas, along the Ohio River and the shores of the 
Great Lakes, from California to the Strait of Fuca, is equal 
now, with our increased commerce, to what used to occur on 
the New Jersey and Long Island coasts alone, during the twenty 
years preceding its organization. Formerly one out of every 
twenty-nine on wrecked vessels perished; now a hundred and 
twelve out of a hundred and thirteen are saved. An amount 
of property is also saved annually that exceeds many times the 
cost of maintaining the whole service.” 
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THE GENIUS OF JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN, 
POET. 






PHE knight on the title-page seems riding to the 
‘‘battlemented castle by the Maine,” where the 
“ queenly,” “lovely,” “stately,” “ haughty,” “ no- 
ble,” “hapless,” and finally “wooden” Lady 
ee § Eleonora von Alleyn lived, moved, and became 
transformed. The mockery of this production, or translation, is 
very happily suggested in the picture, which in its manner is a 
Mangan-like, saucy imitation of medieval painting. Perspective 
is unnecessary, and this, oddly enough, appears to be the editor's 
estimate of Mangan’s presentation of the world within him, which 
reflects the world without behind a magic vapor all his own. 
There is some incisiveness in her analysis of his work, and much 
kindness—some sharp sayings proceeding from the judgment of 
artistic sense with its responsibilities, but softened by the 
graciousness of other sayings which a woman’s taste knows how 
to utter. The Study deserves great praise for placing before 
us a singular conception of mind embodied in a vesture and 
linked to accessories inseparable from it for evermore. The 
poet Mangan, the soul Mangan, is cloaked, hatted, spectacled, 
and umbrella-armed before us, moving like a shy ghost in day- 
light streets, or hanging over books as he stands on the top of 
library ladder-steps. So we have him in the memory hence- 
forth, as we have Don Quixote. Thriftless poet with thine um- 
brella, immortal knight on Rosinante, let them meet in that 
ideal world which Berkeley’s portcullis guards for the illus- 
trious dead, and the not less illustrious—the “athanatoi’’ born 
of poesy! 

But the fair editor does not seem quite to have grasped all 
the qualities of Mangan’s work, and this we think is due to 
some theory about his translations, genuine or feigned; namely, 
that he supplied to genuine translations embroidery of his own, 
and that he palmed upon a much-enduring public his own in- 
ventions as the renderings of other minds. If he did the latter, 
barring the immorality, we say with Ned Poins, concerning his 









































* James Clarence Mangan. Selected Poems, with a Study by the Editor, Louise Imogen 
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sister's marriage with Prince Hal, we “wish” the many-headed 
“no worse luck.” 

It seems, on the surface, strange that verses of such power 
and truth to life as “The Last of the Barmecides” should not 
have the small foundation in fact of an adaptation. Imitations 
of Schiller, Heine, and Goethe under the title of “ After the 
German” or “ Translations from the German,” have been sent 
into the world and unmasked; the first having nothing German 
about them but mistiness, the last untraceable beyond an image 
or a line which in more honest work would be called piracy. 
“The Diver,” by Lytton, is called a translation, yet it is said 
that Lytton’s characteristics are there and nothing else. Now, 
on the contrary, there are lines, good judges say, as distinctly 
Schiller’s as any line in Coleridge’s great translations of his 
plays. Pope’s //iad is said to be by the author of “ The Essay 
on Man” himself, and not a rendering of Homer; that it belongs 
about as much to the Heroic Age of Greece as Addison’s Cato, 
in a bob-wig and knee-breeches, is Uticensis himself, who, in 
early days in the Senate, when Rome was quivering with excite- 
ment, threw back the Jdz//et-doux to Cesar with the word “Sot.” 

In fact, Pope’s Homer recalls, with a good deal of spirit, 
Homer’s characters and the scenes in which they moved, though 
Pope himself might seem his least fit interpreter. The baldest 
translation of the letter by which a school-boy ever “ cribbed ” 
his class-work cannot kill the deathless, the “swift-footed,” the 
“king of men,” the “man of many wiles.” Thirty centuries 
have decreed their apotheosis, and thirty more shall see them 
living. We may not hear in “the loud resounding deep” the 
onomatopeic boom of the sea, or see how Homer saw its dark 
waves riding under their white crests at the summons of “ Thra- 
cian winds,” but in men there is the reality of action and the 
truth of passion, and these can never be totally obscured even 
by a translation. If this be correct, it may, moreover, be sug- 
gested that ideation from book-images is not the same as the 
idealization of facts of experience, or the results of introspec- 
tion, preceding the work of that shaping spirit of imagination 
which lifts individual feelings and emotions to the universal and 
eternal, to the sympathy of all tongues and times. No better 
illustration of the two processes can bé had than in the Satur- 
nian Age of Keats, and the Greek cast of thought in Shelley’s 
rendering of the “Cyclops.” We shall say a word on this 
Presently, but applying the principles suggested, which are the 
true canons of criticism to be used here, we think Mangan’s 
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versions, if they carry the spirit of the original, are translations 
in the truest sense—the poetic one. We are not speaking of 
mere paraphrases ; we distinctly mean poetic equivalents in the 
relation of original and version. 

It is not the same—though the editor says so—as if 
Mangan had laid laces, gold, and jewels on cloth of frieze. 
The figure of Christopher Sly, with his shock hair, face and 
hands of tinkerdom, revealed in the dress and amid the sur- 
roundings of a man of the highest rank, is sufficiently incon- 
gruous, and may serve to illustrate such performance as this 
would be. But such work is not art in any sense; it cannot 
be understood why it should be attempted, unless on the theory 
that Mangan’s taste was so debauched that all that was spiritual 
in him had been extinguished. The editor has justly seized on 
the quality of his work in cynical moods, when she praises 
Lady Eleonora von Alleyn. Even the subtle mockery hinted 
in the variations of epithet—though a mere perfume, a breath of 
other quality than the words teach,—even this intangible 
mockery has not escaped her; then why not infer a purpose 
in similar work? He is not laughing at himself, not poking 
fun at the enlightened public; but there is a sort of Mephis- 
tophelean joy in his conception of this German Clara Vere 
de Vere, and he does her more than poetic justice—such jus- 
tice as Puck would execute by command of Oberon. She 
is a real object to him; she is so peculiarly unamiable, cross 
as a disappointed vestal who would be queen of hearts, he cannot 
tolerate her, and so with a narrowness of heart, like the school- 
boy who is cruel through love of mischief rather than know- 
ledge, a sort of childish petulance, sweetly unreasonable, he 
delights in crystallizing her, immortalizing her, by a punishment 
*not exemplary, but simply suitable in his mood. At the same 
time this punishment is in keeping with the inner meaning of 
Riickert, even though the latter should be disposed, as the 
gifted editor thinks, to hand the fine ballad to his “friend 
Mangan.” Would he also hand him “Nature more than 
Science?” in which Mangan so beautifully renders his shepherd 





whose 


“. . . pipe is but a leaf, 
Yet there, above that stream, 
He plays and plays, as in a dream, 
One air, that steals away the senses like a thief.” 


Where did Mangan get the fury that rages in “ The Kara- 
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manian Exile,” mingled with undertones of home-sickness 
almost Swiss in their softness? Is it asking Mangan: What is 
Hecuba to him that he should weep for her? when the exile 
tells us: 
“Troops were few in Erzeroum, 
Karaman, O Karaman! , 
Their fiercest came from Erzeroum; 
They came from Ukhbar’s palace dome ; 
They dragged me forth from thee, my home, 
Karaman ! 
Thee, my own, my mountain home, 
Karaman! 
In life and death my spirit’s home, 
Karaman, O Karaman!” 


We think not. There is the note that tells of wrong; it 
cannot be mistaken, it is not a fancy like “A Vision of 
Connaught in the Thirteenth Century”; it must have sounded 
from some heart before it was echoed in Mangan’s verse. Like 
“Dark Rosaleen,” it is idealized experience and not mere 
fancy moulding book-impressions or pale reveries, or conjur- 
ing up, by a dramatic charlatanism, the spectres of men and the 
stage properties of dress and scene. The pun on Hafiz proves 
nothing, or perhaps rather proves our contention that the 
poems purporting to be translations from Oriental languages 
were at least adaptations. 

To return to what we have been drawing from the instances 
of Keats and Shelley to serve as canons for examination, we 
at once say that such reality as we find in Mangan’s “ Dark 
Rosaleen”’ we have in the ‘ Cyclops” translated from Euripi- 
des; such unaided operation of fancy as the “Vision of Con- 
naught” affords we possess in the Greek life and scenery re- 
flected in the poems of Keats. We think every reader has ex- 
perienced the distinction. In the “ Cyclops,” however free the 
rendering, we sit down and listen under Sicilian skies to the 
cynicism of Silenus, about whose unadulterated selfishness there 
is no mistake, but which is perfectly amusing at the same 
time. We see the Satyrs watching 


“=. ~)6.. the Mznades whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet.” 


We enter the cave with Ulysses; we realize his danger from the 
Cyclops’ fury and strength, and can only hope that his pro- 
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found craft will open a way for his escape. This vivid sympathy 
is not felt with the purely imaginative characters of “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” in which Shelley tries to imitate A®schylus; 
but such a sympathy would accompany the action through 
every scene of “ Prometheus Bound,” if he had translated it. 
A great poet is the best interpreter of a great poet, no matter 
how unliteral he ‘may be, if he has taken the mould and form 
of the time from his original. What is missed in Keats is the 
indwelling in the old world of the golden age. Beautiful as 
Endymion is, life and all about it is plastic art set in scenery ; 
brush and chisel peopling the young world of the golden age. 
He does not dwell in that young world with the beautiful 
shapes amid the groves and by the streams of which he speaks. 
They are before us as though we were passing through a picture 
gallery dedicated to them, or, it may be, standing on the steps 
of a temple placed in the wide open of a forest, and saw in 
the glades the flash of flying fauns or the slow, solemn pace 
of a procession of virgins with Diana at their head, coming 
up a vista. 

All this we get and more, for Keats surrounds one with the 
matchless blue of the Grecian sky, the russet richness here, 
the olive-green there in the forest shade. We feel with a keen 
pleasure the things around us; we cannot quite articulate our 
longings; there is something we want which picture or statue 
will not give, not even the air with which he surrounds us, as, 
save Homer, no other poet does—which Tennyson tries and 
fails to give. There is a touch of sadness over the repose, 
beneath the shaded brightness of the blue sky, and folded round 
as we are by the lucent softness of an atmosphere of illuminated 
shadow while we gaze on figures of Greek grace and beauty— 
grace and beauty and a strange solemnity as well. The charm 
is wonderful, but there is no life of human passion in this beau- 
ty and grace and awe; it is the same wherever we see man or 
maid: we can only think of them as hero and nymph, whether 
they are near us, leaning against white pillars of the shrine, or 
some way off in front of a giant oak of far-spreading branches, 
standing in the penumbra where the white light upon the sward 
begins to darken toward the inner depths of shadow; but there 
is nothing of the joy, the passion, the sorrow, and the love 
that make the moods of life. 

It does not meet the point to say Keats lacks the self-re- 
vealing power, and so his characters are not vivid in the energy 
of feeling, like those of Homer or Aischylus or Sophocles, of 
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Dante and Shakspere and Scott ; but they have a reality of their 
own, a truth of the highest character in their appeal to culti- 
vated taste. 

The explanation lies, as we have already said, in the differ- 
ent sources of impressions. No one will deny that Shelley was 
more purely imaginative than Keats, but Cenci is as terrible a 
reality, though of a different order, as GEdipus. The parallel 
between both is sufficient for our purpose—the power of pro- 
jecting a being upon the stage which fascinates one by its 
incredible wickedness and daring, so that you mentally look 
down from the honored gray head to see if the feet be cloven, 
while the face wrinkles with a sneer at your disappointment. 
It is a great creation, whose place in the life of the other 
characters, amid the accompaniments of scene and time, is set 
with the inspiration of genius. The same horrible fascination 
is exercised by C&dipus, though the’moral significance is as far 
away as pole from pole from the hideous tragedy of Cenci. 
Cruel and capricious gods, or blind, inexorable circumstances 
moving from a Fate which, like Nature, knows no remorse, are 
the cause of an agony Titanic in intensity and struggle; but at 
the moment when our strained sympathy is about to give way, 
from the desolated heart goes forth solicitude for his children 
so pathetic that heart and imagination are taken captive. 

Then it is not so much in qualities of the fancy as in the 
source itself of the impressions which are the poet’s material, 
that the difference of effects is to be sought. We could hardly 
find anything more apposite to this than Mangan’s translation 
from Goethe, “ The Fisherman.” The higher azure of imagina- 
tion that belongs to the supreme art that has its inspiration in 
nature knows no difficulty. Ages, cities of men, antres vast, 
and the green caves of the sea are equally accessible. Mangan 
translates this poem with an ease and power which we doubt 
he has ever used in original work, as may be judged from one 
of the verses in which the “woman” of the sea lures the fish- 
erman to her arms: 


“The moon, the sun, their travel done, come down to sleep in 
ocean Caves; 
They reascend their glorious thrones with doubled beauty 
from the waves.” 


There is a gem, “And Then No More,” from Riickert, others 
from Kérner, the well-known “ Mariner’s Bride” from Camoens, 
and one we miss from Heine, a clause of a line from which, as 
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we remember well, rang like the clash of swords in a speech in 
the House of Commons some years ago. 

We close this notice by again thanking Miss Guiney for the 
study she has presented. Though we thought that she judged 
Mangan by principles of criticism of an arbitrary rather than 
a fixed character, resting on facts of human nature and the 
theory of the beautiful, we still were bound to admit the taste 
and skill with which, according to her own canons, she judged 
his work. We cannot agree with the opinion that Mangan was 
no translator, though probably he was unduly guided, or rather 
ruled, by a sort of reckless spirit which might be started by 
some chance association in the work he was translating. Her 
complaint, that he could not rein his drolleries even in the 
presence of Goethe, may not be quite so just as would appear 
at the first blush. If we do not mistake, there was in Goethe 
at least the suggestion of wild humor familiar in German 
drinking songs and students’ ways. This would account for the 
seeming irreverence towards Goethe, as it would for the sayings 
and doings of very great people indeed. The whistling of 
“ At the Death” by Bismarck, as the method of keeping his 
promise to Thiers that he would not communicate the treaty for 
the surrender of Paris for a few days, offers a specimen from 
real life of the moods that find expression in Mephistopheles, 
and of which, we fear, queer, erratic, half-despairing child of 
genius, Mangan, had a sort of diabolic appreciation that gave 
zest to life. 
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HISTORIC RELICS OF THE ‘‘LOST TEN TRIBES.” 


NY one attempting a study of American antiquities 
will discover many ill-defined and _ iill-classified 
curiosities, whose origin and significance are alike 
obscure. We have many sketches of notable locali- 
ties and historic events, whose interest is due to 

almost incessant wars between civilized adventurers and savage 
tribes, for possession of the land; or between rival colonies, 
for the sovereignty of a country which neither of the contes- 
tants could justly claim. These are historic places and events 
because their story has’ been told. But there is another and 
more numerous class of monuments, relating to remoter periods 
of time, whose authentic history can never be rehearsed, and 
whose significance is subjected to preconceived and very doubt- 
ful theories, or left to vague conjecture. Their origin and his- 
toric relations are uncertain or unknown. Yet we have descrip- 
tions of such prehistoric monuments extending, with frequent 
intervals, from north to south, and from east to west, over the 
wide territories of North and South America. In New Mexico 
and Arizona, old Mexico and Central America, and the northern 
countries of South America, architectural remains of prehistoric 
time have long been known. The well-known ruins of ancient 
cities, as well as those more recently discovered, in Arizona, 
are as remarkable for the massive blocks of wrought stone of 
which their temples or palaces were built as for the grand pro- 
portions of the structures themselves. 


WHO HOLDS THE KEY? 


Who were the builders? Who can tell their story? The 
colossal ruins of Mexico, Central and South America, afford ex- 
amples of sculptured effigies and emblems which explorers have, 
more or less accurately, described. But the descriptions are 
like those of long abandoned islands in unfrequented seas, whose 
geography is undetermined, and whose old ruins are only monu- 
ments of the unknown. The names of those to whom such re- 
lics are ascribed are on/y names, unless we have some clue to 
their connection with historic events, or with the tribes that oc- 
cupied the country when European adventurers first came to 
America. To say that “the Chickemecs and Nahuas were the 
first inhabitants of America; that the TZo/tecs preceded the 
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Aztecs and built the massive structures whose ruins are so nu- 
merous in the central regions of the continent; that the Olmecs 
and Xicalancas migrated to Mexico from the direction of Flo- 
rida, about eighteen centuries ago,’’ tells very little of the affilia- 
tions of historic to prehistoric times; or of the relations of the 
builders of pyramids and temples to the Pueblos and the noma- 
dic tribes that yet linger on the confines of modern civilization. 

Writers of American archeology give many imperfect ac- 
counts of curious antiquities; of ancient mounds and fortifica- 
tions, and of the ruins of massive structures which challenge 
admiration. And from such incomplete and questionable data 
they form crude theories that multiply the perplexities of those 
who grope among old ruins to learn something of their builders 
—of the races that peopled our continent before the discoveries 
of Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci. 
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BACK TO THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD. 

It is easier to talk vaguely of the Mound-builders, the Chick- 
emecs, Toltecs, and Aztecs, as successive races dominant in the 
central region of America, than to trace the obscure vestiges 
of prehistoric peoples to their origin; or to compile a true his- 
tory of tribes whose genuine traditions are involved with the 
fables of imposture and superstition. We have fragments of 
history, or tradition, relative to tribes who came from the North, 
the North-west, and ‘from the direction of Florida”’; as if, 
like swarms of insects from stagnant waters, they had risen 
from earth or sea in some far distant regions of the north, 
and, for reasons unexplained, directed their nomadic march 
toward Mexico. These historic fragments note specific differ- 
ences of tribes rather than the evidences of their generic 
unity. We are confused by a multitude of names—uncon- 
nected and disordered links of history—instead of an un- 
broken chain. Incidental facts and observations which might 
afford a clue to the labyrinth of ancient monuments are, per- 
haps, deemed too insignificant for even a passing notice. The 
observer who poises over or above the earth may see its oceans 
and continents; its great lakes and rivers; its mountains, and the 
wide valleys through which the rivers flow to drain the lands of 
half a continent; but he will fail to discern, from so great a dis- 
tance, the little fountains from which divergent streamlets run, 
or the thousand rills that swell the streamlet to the flowing river. 
He sees the round world; but not the silent actions of that 
creative power that, in the beginning, “ gathered together the 
waters of the sea into one place, and made the dry land appear.” 
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The turbid Mississippi, and the clear, cold waters of the 
St. Lawrence and the Red River of the North, are as unlike 
as the brutalities of savage life and the amenities of civilization. 
The mouths of these great rivers are more than a thousand 
miles apart, and each more than that wide space from the high 
plateau from which their waters flow south, east, and north, to 
the Gulf, the Atlantic, and the Arctic sea. The Indians called 
such localities—at the head-waters of divergent rivers—“ Mini, 
Akapan Kaduza”: or, where the waters run different ways. 

Only the Tower of Babel, in the valley of the Euphrates, 
could be, for the different races of man, what Mini, Akapan 
Kaduza is to the rivers of our western land. But here we have 
no Babel whence the tribes diverged ; and so we search among 
ancient ruins to find such shreds of history as may yet cling 
to broken monuments of the past, and multiply classes of his- 
toric or prehistoric peoples whose end and origin are alike ob- 
scure. We have Mounds and the Mound-builders; pyramids 
and temples of the Toltecs and Aztecs; relics of the Chickemecs 
and Nahuas; who all came from—nowhere; built cities whose 
colossal ruins challenge our admiration; and were succeeded 
by the Pueblos and the nomadic, savage tribes of the moun- 
tains and prairies, who also came from nowhere, and will soon 


disappear before the advancing tide of Christian civilization! 


WHY CHRISTIANITY HAS NOT MEANT CIVILIZATION. 


There is something more curious than even the indications 
of Indian relics in the fact that Christian nations, in four cen- 
turies of contact with these savage tribes, have failed to in- 
duce them to adopt the habits of civilized life. Catholic mis- 
sionaries—Franciscans and Jesuits, and, in later years, the Oblate 
Fathers—had notable success in effecting their conversion ; and 
their ultimate civilization seemed assured. But the rivalries 
of discordant creeds weakened and, in great measure, destroyed 
their influence and left the poor Indians a prey to the ra- 
pacity of those who sought to civilize the land, by extermin- 
ating its savage occupants. 

The signal failure of a government claiming to be the 
guardian of the Indians to effect their civilization, may well be 
reckoned among historic relics of the land, and the war of 
races for its sole possession. Our philanthropists excuse the 
futility of their pretended benevolence with the oft-repeated 
falsehood: “The Indian cannot be civilized; he is not only 
untamed, but untamable.” 

To class him with the wild animals of the forest and the 
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prairie may seem to excuse our cruel injustice in his regard, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of his lands; but a race that 
has produced such men as Tecumseh, King Philip of the 
Pokanokets, Red Jacket, John Ross, and hundreds of whom 
these were the types, is as capable of civilization as were our 
Celtic and Saxon ancestors, or any of the hordes that over- 
ran the Roman Empire and became the founders of modern 
Europe. Well may the remnants of the race be classed with 
our historic relics! 

Whatever may be the cause, the fact remains that the 
tribes which peopled America when Europeans began to colonize 
the country were never civilized. They had no literature, no 
historic records, no general traditions to supply their place. 
Our own history gives no authentic account of permanent 
colonization prior to the sixteenth century, nor of English 
colonies before the beginning of the seventeenth. Whatever 
may be learned of the origin of the Indian tribes must depend, 
in great measure, on other evidence than that culled from their 
vague and mythical traditions; though the concurrence of what 
is evidently the basis of some vague tradition with authentic 
fact, may sometimes be accepted as historic truth. That other 
evidence may be found in physical characteristics, languages, 
usages, and habits of life, combined; but cannot be developed 
by their elaborate discussion because it is not contained in 
either, but in the concurrent evidence of all. 


WILLIAM PENN’S CONJECTURE. 

When William Penn first came to America he was so struck 
by the Jewish countenances of the Indians, and the resemblance 
of some of their customs to those recorded of the Jews, that 
he conjectured—as have many others—that they might be 
descendants of the lost Ten Tribes. “An Englishman,” from 
whose Account of a Journey in the United States, about 
seventy years ago, this statement is taken, “failed to discover 
their facial resemblance to the Hebrew race,” though he saw 
a youth among the Seneca Indians whom, if he had met in 
Houndsditch, or any other street of London which they haunt, 
he “should have taken for one of them.’’ Penn mentioned cer- 
tain prevalent Indian customs as similar to those of the Jews; 
but “An Englishman” discredits the inference from this, “‘ because 
the same customs are found in one district of Africa.” He 
seems to overlook the fact that many Jews are found there too. 

There are other indications of the affiliation of the Indian 
tribes to the Hebrew race. 
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HEBREW CUSTOMS IN NEW MEXICO. 


When going up the valley of the Rio Grande, in New 
Mexico, many years ago, my attention was drawn to the flocks 
of sheep and goats, and their fastores, or shepherd-boys. These 
little shepherds wore neither hats nor shoes. Their only gar- 
ment was a tunic, reaching a little below the knee and confined 
by a girdle, from which depended a small pouch or scrip. A 
quiver, with bow and arrows, hung athwart the shoulders; and 
the right hand held a sling. Presently, a stone from the scrip 
was hurled forward toward the right or left, to make the flock 
swerve to the left or right. It was impossible not to recognize 
little “‘ David, the son of Jesse”; and one might have almost 
expected to behold Goliath, the Philistine, coming to defy the 
children of Israel. The portraiture of the scene described in 
the Book of Samuel was too exact to be ascribed to accident ; 
and, for the first time, it occurred to me that David bore a 
sling, not for the purpose of slaying bears or lions—or even 
Philistines—but to guide and control the flock; and that these 
little shepherds, of a kindred race, dwelling in a country not 
unlike the pastoral regions of Judea, very naturally continued 
to re-enact the scenes described in sacred history. 

When one is persuaded to accept some definite theory to 
harmonize passing events with historic legends, he is prone to find 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,” to attest its truth. 
So, on leaving the little pastores and their flocks in the upper 
valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, I was prepared to view 
other incidents of travel in the light of Bible history. 

Those acquainted with the topography of New Mexico are 
aware that its only arable lands border the Rio Grande, its 
tributaries, and some smaller streams. Even there, crops are 
grown by means of irrigation, because the growing season is 
absolutely without rain enough to moisten the soil, and in 
those high altitudes—seven to eight thousand feet above the 
sea—there is very little dew. The inhabitants, a mixed race of 
Indian and Spanish blood, and Pueblo Indians, depending 
chiefly on the products of the soil for their subsistence, were 
confined to the valleys. Near every ranchero dwelling, or farm- 
house, there was a circular enclosure some fifty feet in diameter 
and fifteen to twenty feet in height. It was formed of round 
timber, or very stout poles, set firmly in the ground, making a 
rude stockade. I supposed these enclosures to be defensive 
works provided against incursions of hostile Indians from the 
mountains; but they were ‘¢hreshing-floors! The wheat, when 
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fully ripe and dried in the rarefied atmosphere of New Mexico, 
was thrown into these circular enclosures, where the trampling of 
goaded cattle did the work of the threshing-machine or the flail. 
“ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
The Indians, both in the East and the West, were accustomed, 
at a certain season, to leave their villages or towns, and congre- 
gate in some appointed place to indulge in unlicensed revelry. 
In the East it was the Green-Corn Dance; in the far West, a 
saturnalia under some other name; in both, a perversion of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in which only its gross abuses were retained. 


INDIAN PHARISAISMS. 

There is, or was, another observance of some Indian tribes 
that seems like a curious relic of an ancient rite whose signifi- 
cance, long forgotten, might help to trace a degraded people 
to their origin. There is one tribe—perhaps more than one— 
among the Indians of the far West which, with abundance of 
food, has been known to fast for two or three successive 
days because, while crossing an arid desert, it had barely 
enough water to allay thirst, and its people would not eat with 
unwashed hands! As they were not a cleanly people—in fact, 
they were noted for personal filthiness—one may well conclude 
that some religious sentiment, real or superstitious, was the 
motive of such rigid abstinence. They observed a tradition of 
their ancestors. What was its origin? 

When, many years ago, I was stationed at Detroit, the late 
venerable Dr. Pitcher, formerly a distinguished surgeon in the 
army, but then an old resident of that town, knowing that I 
was interested in local antiquities and other curious relics, 
brought to me for inspection an old coin or medal, then re- 
cently discovered somewhere in the interior of Michigan. 

In sinking a well the workmen had dug through strata of 
loam and gravel, and come upon a bed of dry, compact clay. 
They had reached a depth of some forty feet when a large lump, 
tossed from the mouth of the well, was broken into several 
pieces by its fall, and exposed a small disc of metal adhering 
to one of the parts. The disc was the old coin, or medal. It 
was rather smaller than a silver half-dollar; but of what metal 
I am unable to say. For, though not corroded by rust, but as 
smooth as when it came from the mint, it was blackened by 
long contact with the clay in which it had been embedded for 
centuries. I did not feel at liberty to test it with the file; 
but, from its weight and blue-black color, suppose it was of 
bronze. The raised letters or characters on either face were 
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thought to be Hebrew—which I was unable to read. When 

shown to the rabbi of the synagogue in Detroit, he pro- 

nounced it to be “ancient Hebrew—or Hebrew before points 

were used.” And he was unable to explain its legend. But he 

was sure that it was a Semitic coin of great antiquity. Its 

great antiquity was certified by the evidence of geology. 
WHENCE CAME THEY ? 

We would not hastily accept any theory concerning “the 
lost tribes.” Nor can it be supposed that every tribe that 
helped to people America before the sixteenth century was 
descended from the Jews. But we may well suppose that a 
contingent of the Hebrew race passed from Asia to America 
ages before the date of its discovery by Columbus or the 
Northmen. Some accident, or some great convulsion of ter- 
restrial nature, such as, perhaps, changed the earth’s axis of 
revolution, and buried the living mastodon and the bones of 
animals indigenous in the temperate and torrid zones beneath 
the frozen earth of the Arctic region, might well account for 
more wonderful discoveries than that of an old Semitic coin 
beneath the drift of southern Michigan. 

But it was not a convulsion of nature that gave to some of 
the Indians the facial outlines of the Semitic race, that in- 
duced them to endure long and painful fasting in observance 
of a Jewish custom or religious precept, or that made the 
rude agriculture of the Pueblos, and the pastoral care of their 
flocks, only a repetition of the labors of the husbandmen and 
the shepherds of three thousand years ago. Any one of these 
incidents that indicate a possible relation to the Hebrew race 
might occur from some accidental cause. But their concur- 
rence under changed conditions of life, at periods so remote, 
and in countries so widely separated, should exclude all rea. 
sonable doubt. 


WELSH REMAINS ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


There is, or lately was, about the head-waters of the Missouri, 
a small tribe of Mandans, whose language, knowledge of cer- 
tain arts unknown to other tribes, and some vague tradition of 
their origin, distinguished them from their neighbors. As a dis- 
tinct tribe they no longer exist. The few remaining Mandans are 
merged in other tribes to which they were allied. Their lan- 
guage contains many words which are distinctly Welsh. Their 
tribal name—Mandan—is Welsh, and signifies color, or red 
color. They have always been skilled in the production of 
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brilliant dyes, and in the manufacture of those glass beads 
with which the Indians decorate their persons, and ornament 
their moccasins, and pouches for holding tobacco and kinni- 
kinic. A bunch of Mandan beads was worth five times as 
much as those supplied by white traders among them. These 
people had a tradition to the effect that their fathers came 
over the great lake, and were cast upon its shore far to 
the south-west of their country; and in the course of years 
made their way to their western home around the head-waters 
of the Missouri. Though allied by intermarriages with differ- 
ent tribes, they always have preserved distinctive traces of 
their Celtic origin. 

There is historic record of the sailing of two Welsh ships 
(sic), that were driven by violent winds far to the south-west 
from the British islands, and never returned. This was about 
eight or nine centuries ago—or about the period of the Nor- 
man conquest of England. In effect, the Mandan tradition of 
the time and place of landing of their fathers who came over 
the great water, would at least offer no contradiction of the 
theory that the stranded Welshmen were the progenitors—-the 
Pilgrim Fathers—of the Mandans. 

Words and phrases of Welsh or Manx cannot have been 
formed by chance in the language of an Indian tribe two 
thousand miles west of the Atlantic; nor need we suppose 
that one of those freaks of nature to which some people are 
prone to ascribe what they cannot explain, gave to the Man- 
dans an intuitive knowledge of arts, and a language to which 
the neighboring tribes were utter strangers. 

Some of the idiosyncrasies of particular tribes are, in fact, 
characteristics of the race from which they sprang. Could we 
trace them to their different ancestries, as in the case of the 
Mandans, the Mexicans of Spanish and Indian blood, or those 
of French and Indian descent in the North, we should, per- 
haps, find the Hebrew element as widely diffused among the 
Indian tribes as among the civilized nations of Europe and 
America. 





A POSSIBLE MAGYAR KINSHIP. 





In the straight, black hair, the high cheek-bone, and olive 
complexion we recognize the marks of kindred between our 
savage tribes, the Tartars of northern Asia, and the Magyars 
of Hungary. And here, if physical resemblance be deemed in- 
adequate proof of kindred, a comparison of the languages of 
North American Indians, eastern Siberians, and the Magyars 
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of Hungary make doubt almost impossible. An_ intelligent 
English traveller, Paget, in his account of travels in British 
America, Siberia, and. Hungary, gives a long list of words in 
the languages of those countries so widely separated. I think 
he has given nearly a hundred words of the same meaning, and 
so nearly identical in sound that to doubt their common origin 
would be absurd. A single example of a word in common use 
in our Northern and New England States may not go far to 
prove our theory, but will serve to illustrate its argument. 

We have on our tables, in summer, a preparation of Indian 
corn and beans, called “‘succotash.” All New-Englanders know 
it; and that the name, as well as the dish itself, is derived 
from the Indians. During our Civil War a Hungarian captain 
of artillery, serving with my commander in Florida, chanced 
to dine at my mess. Hearing some one ask for ‘ succotash,” 
he almost jumped from his chair, declaring that the word was 
the Magyar name for precisely the same preparation of maize 
and beans. ‘“ Well, captain,” some one replied, “I always sus- 
pected that the Magyars and our Indians were kindred peoples— 
cousins at the least; now I know it.” The facial evidence is 
too strong to be doubted by those familiar with the lineaments 
of the Tartar races. 

Two or three years after the arrival of Kossuth and other 
Hungarian refugees in this country, I was on a visit to my 
brother, then a practising Jawyer in Chicago. A room adjacent 
to his private office was occupied by his son and a Latin tutor. 
The latter was introduced as Major B , a Hungarian officer 
who had served on the staff of one of the Hungarian leaders. 
When we had left the room, one of our party jestingly asked 
if the tutor might not be an impostor. “For,” he added, “if he 
is not a half-breed Ojibway or Ottawa Indian, I never saw one.” 


LIKENESSES AS IMPORTANT AS DIFFERENCES. 


To suppose that our Indian tribes are all descended from 
Hungarians, Tartars, and Jews would be as absurd as to deny 
the essential unity of the human race; yet our archeologists 
are sometimes so intent on the classification of tribes and fami- 
lies, in reference to such differences as time and the vicissitudes 
of human life have wrought, that they disregard the clearest 
evidences of their common origin. But no truthful history of a 
nation or a family could be possible if only the differences of 
its component members were of record. In some countries of 
Europe, where the peasantry rarely stray beyond the near 
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neighborhood of their birthplace, those dwelling in districts ten 
miles distant from each other speak different dialects; this is 
notably true of Belgium. In England, the dialects of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Devonshire differ so widely from each 
other that they might well be counted as different languages. 
If classified by their differences, they are three nations; if by 
what is the common characteristic of the three, the roots of 
significant words and their arrangement, they are one people. 


$44 AIsToRIC RELICS OF THE “LOST TEN TRIBES.” 






TALLAHASSEE RELICS. 





In a brief sketch of service in Florida in 1838-9, published 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for February, 1892, there is a par- 
tial description of prehistoric remains then existing in the 
neighborhood of Tallahassee. An old fort and covered way, 
and traces of a large town buried, but preserved, under what 
seemed to be the “forest primeval”; bits of ancient pottery— 
sometimes unbroken—resembling the old fabrics of Mexico and 
Central America, were discovered by the plough. And reference 
is made to other relics, of ancient but unknown people, found 
at intervals between Florida and the Mississippi valley; and 
thence to the country of the Aztecs and Toltecs, where massive 
ruins remain to serve as monuments of races which, else, were 
known only by the narratives of their Spanish conquerors. 
These scattered relics might be of more interest to the collector 
of curios than to the historian, but for their accordance with 
the Mexican tradition, that the Xicalancas and Nahuas contri- 
buted to swell the population and power of Mexico ages before 
its conquest by Hernando Cortez. ‘‘ They came from the direc- 
tion of Florida about eighteen centuries ago.” 

Among the monuments of ancient occupation, such as the 
pyramids and massive ruins of the central regions of America, 
the mounds and old earth-works in the valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries—notably in the Ohio valley—as well as in 
isolated places on the sea-coast and the shores of the great 
lakes, we have found inscriptions upon the rocks, and else- 
where in sheltered positions, which, could they be deciphered, 
would probably throw some light upon the history of the 
Indian tribes; and perhaps upon that of those early voyagers 
who, by accident or design, landed on our shores. 


ROCK WRITINGS. 


On the south shore of Kelley’s Island, in Lake Erie, and 
some ten miles west of Sandusky City, there is a large sienitic 
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rock, two of whose faces are nearly covered by an incised 
inscription in characters more like alphabetic writing than what 
are called hieroglyphics. Whatever they are in form, they 
doubtless had some meaning, which, by comparison with similar 
inscriptions in other localities, and with those ancient records 
which the learned antiquaries of other countries have been 
able to decipher, might prove a key to some of the obscurities 
in the history of the Indians; or, perhaps, tell something of 
an antecedent people. 

Such inscriptions on the rocks are not of frequent occur- 
rence, but are found on the sea-shore of New England—where 
they have sometimes been credited to the Northmen, who have 
also left such evidence of their visits to our coasts—and on 
the shores of the upper lakes, where our Indians have dwelt 
for ages, and where their predecessors wrought implements of 
native copper ages before our people knew of its existence. 
As the frail vessels of Thorfinn and Eric the Red could not 
have ascended the falls of Niagara, whatever inscriptions may 
be found on the shores of the great lakes must be credited to 
other hands. 


NOBODY CARES! 


In north-western Texas, a few miles east of the Rio 
Grande, are several caves whose walls are partially cov- 
ered with rude inscriptions in colored earths. They may 
have no historic significance, or they might afford a key to 
some of the obscurities of Indian history or of prehistoric 
peoples. How long they have existed on those sheltered walls, 
where neither rain nor wind could efface their record—if, 
indeed, they have any significance—we cannot tell, for no one 
has yet attempted to explain their meaning. My guide said, in 
reply to my inquiry: “I suppose the Indians who took the 
trouble to do all that writing knew what they meant by it; but 
they are all dead and gone—and nobody cares what that was.” 
There spake the great American people! 

Ceramic relics of those ancient tribes—possibly of those who 
“eighteen centuries ago came from the direction of Florida ”— 
are lost or broken, and perhaps thrown upon a highway, or 
used to fill a ditch. They were relics of a people who had 
passed away; but “nobody cared for that.” The well-marked 
site of an ancient city, and an old fort of prehistoric time, 
have been ploughed and planted with corn and cotton; for no- 
body cared for them. 

VOL. LXV.—35 





THERE is a mine of unused wealth for the 
novelist in the story of the trials and triumphs of 
the early missionaries among the savages. We won- 
der greatly that the Catholic story-teller has not 
drawn more from this souree. The tales of wood- 

craft and warfare in the wilds gave the charm to Cooper’s 
best novels, but what was wanting to make them perfect was 
the infusion of the lofty ideal and heroic devotion. In the Xo- 
mance of a Jesuit Mission* the author has utilized, with a high 
appreciation of its value, much of this material, and has given 
us a story of considerable interest. She selects as the special 
scene of her Romance the missions among the Hurons, and per- 
chance in all the Re/ations there were no more brilliant instances 
of heroic devotion and single-eyed missionary zeal than those we 
find portrayed in the lives of the eighteen priests who were the 
master-spirits of that series of missions in what is now Simcoe 
County, Ontario. The martyrdom of the brave-hearted Brébeuf 
and the gentle Lalemant is well described in the book, and 
though the author is not a Catholic, yet she does not fail to 
measure with the proper standards the intense love of souls and 
the devotion to highest ideals that led these heroic men to 
sacrifice home and the refinements of civilized society and to 
embrace with courage, and indeed willing eagerness, the martyr’s 
death in the wilderness. 

But though there is, all through, an evident sympathy with 
her subject, and a desire to be honest and fair, yet it seems 
impossible for one without the faith to understand motives and 
to interpret actions at their real value. Leon de Charolais, 
the hero of the story, is an impossible character. His mother 
requires him to solemnly vow to her before her death that he 
will serve God in the sanctuary, rather than serve his country 
in the camp. In obedience to his vow he becomes a _ Jesuit, 


* Romance of a Jesuit Mission. By M. Bourchier Sanford. New York: Baker, Taylor 


& Co. 
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but all the time his heart is in the world; he, however, tries hard 
to keep his feet in the ways of rectitude. His superiors see his 
half-hearted service and send him to the wilds of America to 
get him out of harm’s way. But even here a most beautiful 
maiden falls across his path, and the struggles of his heart to 
preserve its fidelity to its vows, woven in and out with its 
leanings towards the beautiful maiden, constitute the ‘“‘ romance.” 
In the first place, no Catholic mother would exact of her son 
a solemn vow to be a priest, for she understands that no one 
can take on himself such a burden unless he be called as 
Aaron was, and in no case, unless there be a divine vocation, 
would the taking of such a rash vow be looked upon for an 
instant as the impelling motive to sacred orders. Moreover, 
Protestant as she is, the author does not appreciate the bind- 
ing force of the vows of a Jesuit scholastic. They constitute 
a diriment impediment to marriage. De Charolais could never 
get into such impossible states of mind and still preserve his 
rectitude of conscience; so the chapter on the temptation, one 
of the strongest in the book, loses its motz/. 

Moreover, the allusion to the confessional all through the 
book is a misapprehension of the Catholic spirit. It is con- 
sidered simply as a means, probably devised by human shrewd- 
ness, of worming out secrets in order the better to retain the 
mastery over confiding hearts, for some selfish purpose or other. 
It is easy enough for any non-Catholic to know that only sins 
committed are matter for the confessional, and the bare, bald 
sin stated simply, bereft of all personal allusion and particularly 
of any circumstance that would inculpate others, is all that is 
expected or can be demanded in the confessional; and, more- 
over, if facts of personal history are learned, of what service 
could they be? A confessor could never use such knowledge 
in any way outside the confessional. It does seem a pity that 
such intimate knowledge, so easily obtainable, is not acquired by 
Protestant writers of such good will as the author before they 
venture upon the ground of Catholic teaching and practice in 
writing fiction. Many other flaws could be picked in what is, 
on the whole, a very charming narrative. But, notwithstanding 
these, the class of readers among whom this book will circulate 
will be greatly edified by the recitals of heroic devotion of brave 
missionaries, and will learn that in the garden of the true 
church there grow some of the richest and rarest flowers that 
humanity can boast of. 
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The second volume of the Letters of St. Alphonsus,* 
translated by Father Mullaney of his Congregation, affords still 
another proof of the fertility and power of this great saint. 
At the age of eighty he writes with the clearness and vigor of 
the prime of manhood. Taking at random from the volume 
before us some one or two of the subjects he discusses, the 
force and light we speak of are most evident in the manner of 
handling them. An instance of this is letter 309, defending his 
moral theology against accusations made against it to the Royal 
Chamber. He had to contend in this document against power- 
ful prejudices of a political character as well as the charges of 
a lax morality. It was charged, for instance, that his doctrine 
endangered the authority and safety of the king, and was 
opposed to the morality of the gospel. We shall not enter 
into the defence; we only say that of course he completely 
refutes the charges, and his authority as a moral theologian 
ranks second to none. Letter 8 of the Supplementary Letters 
to a Religious seems to us a most masterly dissertation on the 
art of preaching. A critic on the Se/va (which is a collection 
of materials for the spiritual exercises of priests) dissented 
from his view that all sermons should be simple and popular. 
St. Alphonsus fortifies his opinion by some twenty-eight texts 
from the Old and New Testaments, besides a vast array of 
authority from the works of spiritual writers and preachers. 
The principle on which he bases his view, and the spirit of 
which runs through the whole essay, for this is what it is in 
effect, is expressed in a quotation from St. Bernard: “I like 
to hear the voice of that teacher who seeks to gain of me, not 
applause but tears.” 

There is a good deal of variety in the matters appearing in 
these letters. Letters 324, 325 contain references to the death 
of Voltaire; Letter 372 is written to Ferdinand IV., defending 
himself against the charges of not residing in his episcopal 
city of Sant’ Agata, and conferring canonries by preference on 
those who were not citizens of that city. There are letters to 
his publishers in which we see how particular he was concern- 
ing the correct printing of his works. Even saints must keep 
their eye on the printer or his devil. 


The pile of children’s books on our table demands a special 
word of notice in view of the coming holiday time, with its 


* Letters of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. (Centenary Edition.) New York: Ben- 


ziger Brothers. 
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empty hours. The special facilities now given to public-school 
children in most free libraries make it increasingly necessary 
for parents to keep a watchful eye on their book-straps for 
“Elsie Books”? and “ Pansy Books” and “ Daisy Books,” and 
all manner of gay-covered, be-pictured, storified false teaching. 
All that a boy wants in a book of adventure can be found in 
one or another volume of Zales of Foreign Lands, collected by 
Rev. J. Spillman, S.J. Three Indian Tales is vol. ii. of the 
series. Jasper Thorn, by Maurice Francis Egan, is ‘‘a story of 
New York life,’”’ which takes its hero from brown-stone front to 
tenement-house, and shows him most phases of working-boy life 
on the road there and back.. 


Benziger Brothers have issued four attractive volumes by 
writers whose names guarantee healthfulness, at least. We must, 
however, enter a protest against the language used by the 
children one meets in Ax Heir of Dreams, by Sallie Margaret 
O'Malley. The most orthodox sentiments could scarcely recon- 
cile a mother of the least refinement of feeling to the vulgarity 
of these little paragons. The mind of the best teachers of the 
day is steadily set against slang and so-called “ dialect” in 
books to be read by those in whose minds habits of speech 
are crystallizing. It is almost needless to say that Nan and the 
Others, by Anna T. Sadlier, is free from this blemish, as are 
The Blissylvania Post-Office and Three Girls, and Especially One, 
by Marion Ames Taggart. 


Laughter and Tears, by Marion J. Brunowe, does not seem 
to have so presumptuous a title when one has read it through 
from a child’s stand-point. ‘“Grown-up” eyes might even 
moisten over some of the child-struggles with self and selfish- 
ness recorded in its bright pages, while we defy anybody of 
any age to peruse “How Jimmy got the Cholera” without 
laughter. 


The Taming of Polly,* by Ella Loraine Dorsey, has had so 
unusual an amount of attention bestowed upon it, that we 
decided to put it into the hands of a reviewer who has only 
just entered her teens. Her opinion is as follows: 

“T like the book most because it makes you see things. She 
(the author) doesn’t just say a thing is so and leave it. She 
tells you a lot, and you know how it all was. The part about 
the Marquette relic is very funny. Of course, / understand it 


* The Taming of Polly. By Ella Loraine Dorsey. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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because I’m a Catholic. But if I weren’t, I should think it 
was a bit out of a fairy story, and I shouldn’t believe a word 
of it. I like Polly. But she got tamed too quick. I’m sure it 
really took her longer. Marie Van Houten is awfully natural. 
It’s just like what a girl would do—to make up a fine name 
and pretend she is somebody great.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Chautauquan, with much good matter throughout its 
pages, contains a fairly good estimate, upon the whole, of Mira- 
beau’s part in the Revolution. It is written by Professor A. 
M. Wheeler, of Yale University. Some views we have elsewhere 
expressed concerning the intention of the king to grant ample 
reforms are, to say the least, confirmed by implications con- 
tained in his view of the political situation. We should have 
been glad to receive an account of the scene in the National 
Assembly after the publication of the Great Treason of M. de 
Mirabeau. Mr. Wheeler does not allude to it, but it would 
have been the finishing touch of a picture accurate as far as it 
goes, and not without force. We miss the Titan in this portrait; 
we have a very capable man—more even, a man of genius 
possibly, but we have not the Mirabeau who was first of men 
with no second; the man who, if he had lived another year, 
would have made the history of France, and therefore of the 
world, different. He expressed the knowledge of this in ont of 
the illuminating flashes in the intervals of terrible pain on his 
death-bed: “I carry in my heart the death-dirge of the French 
monarchy; the dead remains of it will now be the spoil of the 
factions.” There is an article on “ France in the American Re- 
volution,’” by Dr. Woodburn, professor of American history in 
Indiana University, in which he discusses in a tentative way the 
relations of France and the colonies, France and the States, 
during the war, and the measure of obligation of America to 
France. He seems to have reached the opinion that freedom 
would not have been obtained without the assistance of France; 
and yet, strangely, does not think that any gratitude is due to 
France because she was serving her own interests and gratifying 
her hatred of England. This view does not deserve much criti- 
cism even on the assumption of Dr. Woodburn, which amounts to 
this: that France, in acting her friendly part, was a mere money- 
lender putting out her cash at interest, and not a disinterested 
protector and ally. Even on that utterly false analogy, it would 
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seem that France was the ally of America and that England 
was not; but we are not inclined to think France was solely 
gratifying hatred in these relations. We think there was some 
chivalry at the bottom of them. There are interests stronger 
than prejudices, take them one by one; stability in France 
was a more immediate interest than the prejudice or jealousy 
which would like to see England weakened ; the right to tax 
was a more valuable inheritance of government in France than 
the vindictiveness which would delight in the separation of her 
own lost colonies .and the purely English colonies from the 
power that had been an instrument of her own defeat and hu- 
miliation. The other articles are not without merit. 

The Review of Reviews, as usual, is a great gathering and glean- 
ing. Mr. Stead gives a retrospect of sixty years under the title 
of ‘The Queen’s Empire.” He considers the evolution of the 
police the most beneficent transformation effected in that period. 
‘We are disposed to say that it is not the least important ex- 
pression of the transformation, an outward sign of the triumph 
of great principles, by which order and activity were united in 
society so as to make it the possession of poor and rich alike 
to an extent never before enjoyed by mankind. But the Vic- 
torian age is not the creator of the possession; it is the heir 
of the struggles of a thousand years. We do not quite follow 
the philosophy of his opinion that this era has witnessed two 
movements, the dispersion of the Anglo-Saxon race and the 
sudden revival of the sense of race unity, the latter the com- 
plement of the former and “rendered possible by the shrinkage 
of the world.” He surely does not mean that the Anglo-Saxon 
empire is to inherit the earth. Yet if this bit of political phil- 
osophy be anything but verbiage, it means this and nothing else. 
It would look like it when he refers with emphasis to the fact 
that in North America and Australasia British possessions cover 
one-ninth of the earth, that in this reign one million square 
miles have been added to the empire in Africa, two hundred 
and eighty thousand in Asia, and so on. 


* 


»~ 
ae 





I.—PIUS THE SEVENTH AND HIS TIMES.* 


The history of Pius the Seventh, by Miss Mary H. Allies, 
has two distinct excellences. Treating as it does of the rela- 
tion of Pius the Seventh to Napoleon, it is full of dramatic 


* Pius the Seventh, 1800-1823. By Mary H. Allies. London: Burns & Oates, limited ; 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Brothers. 
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situations. The two central powers of Europe are brought face 
to face. The self-crowned emperor is set against the sovereign 
who received his sceptre from on high. It is a battle of genius 
and diplomacy against simplicity and faith, terminating ‘in the 
restoration of Pius and the exile of Bonaparte. 

But with the interest of the narrative is combined philo- 
sophical depth. The author traces events to their logical 
causes, 

“The eighteenth century, culminating in that awful crisis 
(the French Revolution), still clamors for its Catholic Gibbon. 
The philosophy of its history lies hidden to the superficial eye, 
and the ordinary historian of results, rather than of causes, is 
content to deal with the outcome, which was in reality the 
logical consequence of events. He points out tottering thrones 
and a chaos well-nigh universal, for there was one exception to 
the general instability; but he does not attempt an explana- 
tion.” 

A study of the ideas and customs which were in vogue long 
before the torrent swept over society affords the explanation. 
Universal insecurity was the result of contempt for authority. 
In France Gallicanism and Jansenism grew apace, and spread 
their influence far beyond the French boundaries. When the 
Christian spirit died, the “non serviam” first spoken to the 
church was said to the state. 

In reading this book one is convinced of two facts. First, 
that the throne of the pope rests upon a foundation which 
neither the storms of time nor circumstance can shake; and 
second, that Pius the Seventh was a friend of humanity and a 
dispenser of justice to all men, irrespective of nation or sect. 

“By a singular disposition of providence, the head of the 
Catholic Church had estranged the emperor of the French 
Democracy, because he had fearlessly defended the honor of a 
Protestant girl, the daughter of a simple American citizen. 
And now he was destined to witness the gradual deprivation 
of the remaining fragments of his temporal power, because, 
at a time of pedce, he refused to close his ports against the 
English.” 

The book reads well. In style it is pure, strong, and pro- 
gressive. It is brief; twenty-three eventful years are treated in 
three hundred and ten pages. Although there is neither pre- 
face nor introduction, the author’s point of view is clearly stated 
in the first chapter. 

The treatment is scientific. The sixteen chapters may be 
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brought under three great headings: The Formation of the 
Concordat; The Workings of Gallicanism, and The Works of 
Peace. Whenever an authority is quoted the reference is given 
in full at the bottom of the page, and there is besides an alpha- 
betical index to the authorities consulted. 

Perhaps the magnanimity of Pius, on the one hand, and the 
selfishness of Bonaparte, on the other, are painted with too 
broad a brush, but the perfectly unbiased historian will come 
only with the millennium. 


2.—COCHEM ON THE HOLY MASS.* 


Father Cochem’s work on the holy Mass was published for 
the first time in English during the year 1896. We must thank 
Bishop Maes for suggesting its translation, and the publishers for 
the simplicity, neatness, and care with which they have done their 
task. Nor must we fail to express our sense of gratitude to 
the unknown translator who has enabled us to read this two- 
hundred-year-old book in an English style that unites to the 
spirit of fervor and spiritual attractiveness the touch of variety 
and graphic narrative characteristic of the original. 

Of the thirty-one chapters none will prove dull reading. 
Each has its doctrine, its well-chosen texts of Scripture and 
quotations from the writings of the Fathers of the Church, its 
little heart-felt prayer. And then the happy selection of 
anecdote—here it is a tale of some great saint; there, a story 
which tells of the soul-struggles of a hard-working laborer, or 
of a merchant, or of an obscure peasant—the hidden saints who 
have lived and wrought out their salvation in the heart of a 
work-a-day world. 


3.—SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM.+ 


The excellent work of the above title, by Count Edward 
Soderini, the English translation of which has lately appeared, 
is pronounced by Cardinal Vaughan to be the “best and 
fullest commentary on the encyclical Rerum Novarum which 
has appeared in Italy.” The importance of social problems 
in the present generation is obvious to all, and this work is 
a timely as well as a temperate and valuable contribution to 
the Catholic literature of the subject. Its appearance in Eng- 


*Cochem's Explanation of the Holy Mass. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
ers. 
+ Socialism and Catholicism. From the Italian of Count Edward Soderini, by Richard 
lery-Shee. Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. Longmans, Green & Co. Chap. xxvii. p. 335. 
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lish is specially welcome, since the English literature dealing 
with these social problems from the Catholic stand-point is not 
abundant. Professor Niti’s work on Catholic Socialism, which 
appeared some time ago, is an indication of the great interest 
felt in the study of the relations of the church to the great 
democratic movement of our times and the propaganda waged 
by the leaders of socialism. Count Soderini’s treatment of this 
subject is likely to prove more satisfying to Catholic students. 

The writer begins with a discussion of socialist theories, and 
pays special attention to the theories of Marx, who, in truth, 
was the founder of the so-called modern scientific socialism. 
The excesses to which anarchists and socialists have been car- 
ried in their activities are described with some detail. A dis- 
cussion and criticism of some of the ground concepts of modern 
economic science follows, from which we might infer that the 
author is partial to the older views. The last part of the book, 
which comprises seven chapters, is devoted to “ remedies.” 

The chief merit of the book consists in its sound ethical 
treatment of economic questions. To qualify himself for this 
task the author has made a study of economic literature, and 
his work derives its main interest from this circumstance. Too 
many writers who discuss economic problems have ignored their 
ethical aspects, and when they attempted to treat problems 
which at their core were questions of justice, their treatment of 
them was incomplete, unsatisfactory, and untrustworthy. 

Many, if not all, of the leading economic problems of our 
day have important ethical aspects, and to strive after a solution 
of them while ignoring the ethical considerations involved, is 
much like trying to solve problems in algebra by mere arith- 
metic. On the other hand, many who treat economic problems 
from the ethical stand-point have failed to familiarize them- 
selves with the economic conditions out of which these pro- 
blems arise. It is an easy matter to announce a principle, but 
where a principle is discussed with a view to its application to 
particular conditions, it is essential to a just judgment that a 
study be made of these conditions. We so often find, again, 
that in disputes which arise between employer and employee 
each party looks at a different set of facts; and when both 
parties can be made to view all the facts, the application of the 
principle becomes clear. Ethical treatment of these matters is 
often accused of verging on cant, and the writer who wishes to 
be helpful in his discussions should not ignore the data given 
by economic science. Count Soderini has, as we have above 
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stated, made a study of the conditions to which he applies prin- 
ciples; he looks at his subject from both points of view, and 
this is the special recommendation of his work to those who 
wish to study the relations of the church to this modern move- 
ment. 

The most important defect apparent in the work is the lack 
of unity of design. A miscellany of topics enter into the con- 
sideration of the writer, and, as might naturally be expected, 
there is not that logical cohesion of the parts which would be 
expected in a carefully prepared scientific work. This same de- 
fect is found in greater degree in Niti’s work above alluded to, 
which is in large part a series of historical references held to- 
gether by the thread of a phrase. Count Soderini takes up too 
many important subjects for the compass of a brief volume, 
and in many cases the bearing of these subjects on that indi- 
cated by the title of the book is only remote. Naturally, also, 
when so many topics are touched on, the treatment of them in 
many respects is incomplete, and possibly in some cases slightly 
misleading. Thus, he tells us: “The rate of wages depends on 
the demand for labor, which depends on the amount of cap- 
ital” (p. 191); and from this and other passages we are not 
sure whether he still adheres to the theory that wages are de- 
pendent on the amount of capital—a theory which is not 
held by any economist of note at the present time. Again, 
when he tells us (p. 220-1) that enough importance has not 
been attached to the relation of monometallism to the pre- 
sent economic crisis, and that the correlation of the depres- 
sion in the price of cereals with the depreciation in the price 
of silver has not been perceived, we receive these statements 
with some degree of surprise. Other defects might be pointed 
out which indicate a lack of thoroughness, rather than a lack 
of familiarity with the subject. We might complain, how- 
ever, that the author fails to give. us as clear an account of 
the relations of the church to socialism as might be desired, 
and it is to be hoped that the writer will pursue his subject 
further. But these criticisms are of minor importance, since 
the book is not one for the special student, but for the gener- 
al reader, though it may be read with profit by all who are 
interested in the subject. 

The best part of the work is that which discusses the reme- 
dies. In this part Count Soderini closely follows the encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum. Remedies, of course, are largely mat- 
ters to be discussed in relation to the local conditions to which 
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they are to be applied, and the point of greatest importance, 
as shown in this work, is, that good understanding and a mu- 
tual desire to promote the ends of justice are the essential re- 
quisites of healthy and effective social reform. The English of 
the work is, in some places, a trifle awkward, and the value of 
the work would be enhanced by a good index; but, on the 
whole, the work is one that may be cordially recommended. 
It will do much good and it deserves a wide circulation. 


4.—HIS DIVINE MAJESTY.* 


By various of his works, especially by his Divine Teacher, 
Father Humphrey has rendered great services to the cause of 
truth, and his name is deservedly held in high esteem. But of 
this, the latest, we are forced to question the usefulness, 
Those who are likely to be helped by it could read with much 
greater pleasure and advantage the originals from which it is 
derived; for, as Father Humphrey avows, the bulk of his 
material is taken from the lectures of Cardinal Franzelin and 
Father Palmieri. In those lectures the baldness and crudeness 
(if we may so speak) which is characteristic of text-books 
would be relieved by the oral explanations of the lecturer. 
In Latin, moreover, these defects are not so apparent as they 
become when literally translated (if it may be called transla- 
tion) into English that bristles with technical theological terms, 
unillustrated and unexplained—we do not say undefined. What 
will the ordinary reader make of ‘the following? which is a fair 
sample of the whole: “The metaphysical imperfection of 
being, which belongs to accidents, necessitates the exclusion 
ef them from our conception of God. God is the sum of 
metaphysical perfection, and so in God there are not, and can- 
not be conceived to be, any accidents.’”” What the English 
reader wants is that abstract.technical terms such as these should 
(if it be possible) be brought home to him. In order himself to 
understand Janguage of this kind, Father Humphrey was segre- 
gated from active occupations and cares; how can he expect 
to find readers living and working in the world capable of 
mastering matters of this kind put in this way? Our fear, 
therefore, is that, so far from attracting its readers towards the 

* His Divine Majesty; or, The Living God. By William Humphrey, S.J. London: 
Thomas Baker; New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Foundations of Faith. The Existence of God Demonstrated. From the German of 


Father L. von Hammerstein, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, limited; New York: Benziger 


Brothers. 
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truth, this work will repel all who have not already made a 
thorough course of scholastic theology. For such it provides 
a beautifully printed remembrance of what they have already 
by hard study made their own. Father Humphrey, of course, 
follows the beaten track of the writers of his society in such 
matters as the knowledge of God and the compatibility of 
faith and science. It might have been fairer to indicate that 
there exists an opposed Catholic school. 

The other work mentioned at the head of this notice affords 
a very great contrast to that of Father Humphrey in its 
method and style. It is translated from the German of an- 
other father of the same society. The field it covers is not so 
wide, being restricted to the proof of the existence of God, and 
indeed mainly to the exposition of the cosmological proof. 
The work is thrown into the form of letters of objectors giv- 
ing forcible expression to their difficulties, to which the author 
replies. The work deserves the attentive perusal of all, and 
is calculated to do great good. Its author is especially familiar 
with the works of biologists, chiefly German, and devotes a 
great deal of attention to the theory of evolution. To us he 
appears to be somewhat too unsparing in his condemnation of 
it, but this may be because he has devoted more attention to 
the subject than we can claim to have done. 


5.—PASTORAL THEOLOGY.* 

We gave a notice of this excellent book in our April 
number, and are pleased to see it has reached its second 
edition. This new edition is a decided improvement in size, 
shape, and print. 


6.—LEGISLATION AND LIQUOR.+ 

Perhaps no subject has occupied more of the time and wis- 
dom of legislatures, in modern days, than the drink-traffic, and 
probably no other has shown itself so elusive, so unmanageable, 
and so meagre in satisfactory results. As fast as laws are 
made to control the ubiquitous pest new ones are found to be 
needed to patch up the defective and unworkable parts. Still, 
we must not relinquish the struggle by any means, nor suffer 
discouragement to prevail over the imperative duty of the 
decent citizen in this most vital matter. 


* Pastoral Theology. By Rev. William Stang, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ The Liguor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By Frederic H. Wines and John Koren. 
Report of the Committee of Fifty. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The drink problem is one of those which have been taken 
into consideration by the social organization known as the 
Committee of Fifty. For the better examination of the ques- 
tion it was divided into four branches. To one sub-committee 
was given the study of the physiological aspect of the matter; 
to another the legislative; to a third the economic, and to a 
fourth the ethical. The work of the sub-committee on the 
Legislative Aspect has been the earliest’ finished, and its first 
conclusions are now embodied in a goodly volume. It consists 
mainly of two reports, drawn. up respectively by Messrs. Frederic 
H. Wines and John Koren, while a general supervision over 
the work of investigation was exercised by three gentlemen of 
the sub-committee—Messrs. Charles W. Eliot, Seth Low, and 
James C. Carter. It is impossible to say that any certain con- 
clusions or deductions have been arrived at on the general 
subject, when we consider the admissions made in these 
reports. The two gentlemen who have drawn them up have 
devoted a vast deal of time and patient labor in the search for 
reliable information, but it is admitted in the beginning that 
“it was impossible, with any resources at the command of the 
Committee of Fifty, to obtain satisfactory statistics on this sub- 
ject for any State of the Union.” Again: “ The difficulties in 
the way of researches of this kind are enormous. . . . The 
effects of intemperance in promoting vice and crime are often 
mixed with the effects of many other causes, such as unhealthy 
occupations, bad lodgings, poor food, and inherited disabilities.” 
Indeed, the chief benefit which the framers of the report expect 
from its publication is that it may give “an effective warning 
against the easy acceptance of partial or partisan statements 
on the subject.” 

The fields of study selected by the commissioners, as we 
may call them, were Maine, Massachusetts (chiefly Boston and 
North Adams), Pennsylvania (chiefly Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Reading), South Carolina, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Indiana. Many people judge of the effects of liquor regulation 
by the statistics of arrests for drunkenness. How fallacious 
and unreliable these data often are is shown by the recapitula- 
tion in this report of the means taken by the saloon-keepers to 
prevent arrests, and by the reluctance of the police in many 
places to make arrests unless in cases of absolute necessity. 
Thus, in Philadelphia since 1884 there has been a nearly steady 
decline in the number of arrests made for this offence, from 
31.69 per one thousand of the population to 23.80. This 
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might argue a great success for the policy of high license 
adopted in the city, but the commissioners do not attach much 
value to that fact. This attitude is justified by the reports of 
the prison authorities, who have no such decrease in crime to 
note, as might be expected from a real decrease in drunkenness, 
and by their belief that secret and untraceable drinking prevails 
in proportion to the apparent decrease on the surface. It is 
alleged that the smaller cigar-stores in Philadelphia are often 
the cover for the trade in illicit drinking. 

It is the opinion of Messrs. Wines and Koren that no 
satisfactory survey of the whole situation regarding the liquor- 
trafic in the United States is possible while it is left to 
private and voluntary investigation. Such an inquiry, to be 
adequate and of service for philosophic purposes, could only be 
undertaken on a national basis. The Federal government is 
the only authority capable of dealing with an inquiry of such 
magnitude. The question is, then, is it one on which the govern- 
ment should be called to act? To our mind there can be but 
one answer to such a proposition. The inquiry has a relation, 
not only to the moral status of the people, but to what some 
consider the more immediate concern of a government—their 
physical welfare. In the case of an epidemic of any kind, 
prompt measures are usually taken to obtain the earliest and 
best scientific and medical knowledge on the subject by every 
means known to a government; the fact that the destructive 
processes of alcoholism are slower and more familiar to our 
experience is hardly sufficient reason why the evil should be 
regarded with the easy indifference which is the normal attitude 
observed toward it by governments which derive the great 
bulk of their resources from the consumption of fermented 
liquors. 

It is idle to say that all improvement in the situation as 
regards drink must come from sources external to the State. 
The State is called upon to check many things which pander 
to the weaknesses of human nature—gambling, for instance— 
and does so successfully. It is quite feasible for legislation to 
diminish the volume of drunkenness, if not to eradicate the 
vice 7” foto; but we fear the temptations of alcohol as a source 
of revenue are too great for the State’s power of resistance. 

So far, the legislative side of the alcoholic question is a dis- 
appointing document, but it may negatively effect some good 
by setting people thinking over the defects it emphasizes. 
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7.—ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS,* 

One of the most noteworthy advances of education in this 
country is along the line of making readers. The close linking 
of free libraries with public schools has done much toward 
this, among the host of children living in cheap flats and tene- 
ments, who see books treated at home merely as stand or shelf 
ornaments, and who are wholly, so far as intellectual awakening 
goes, at the mercy of our public-school system. Mere flinging 
open of the book treasure-house is enough for the embryonic 
Webster or Greeley—for the quick-witted, strong-willed few who 
will collect the libraries and found the colleges of the next 
generation. Not for the rest. In private schools of the most 
expensive class teachers complain of the crass unfamiliarity with 
books and allusions manifested by students who come from 
homes where parents had neither time nor inclination to guide 
them around library shelves, or to select their mental food with 
half the care given to their nursery diet. 

Few, nowadays, are the fathers who, like one we reverently 
recall, never allow themselves to be too busy to answer a de- 
mand for “a grown-up book I shall like”; whose cherished 
plates from Catlin or illuminated medieval manuscripts are 
trusted to childish fingers; and who always know exactly on 
what pages of Dickens or Scott or Longfellow or Hawthorne 
will be found “something a little girl will like.” 

But the book-makers themselves are turning parents and 
teachers; and in the new Eclectic Series of School Readings 
issued by the American Book Company, and intended to be 
used as supplemental readings in schools, the art of skilful intro- 
duction of small minds to great subjects is wonderfully mani- 
fested. A full list of the series will be found on another page. 
One especial feature of Zhe Stories of the Greeks and The Stortes 
of the Romans is that they are told as stories, with especial in- 
tent to avoid that confusion of the child mind between myth 
and miracle which is often responsible later on for much of 
what has been aptly termed “sophomoric scepticism.” /7/ty 
Famous Stories Retold carries out its purpose of retelling those 
stories knowledge of which is an indispensable part of our edu- 
cation, in so racy a way that not a few adults may be glad 
to glance over a child’s shoulder and refresh their minds con- 
cerning the origin of such phrases as “a Barmecide feast,” or a 
“laconic answer.” 

* Eclectic School Readings. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 


Company. 
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The naive admission of one editor in this series of the in- 
trinsic unpicturesqueness of American history is confuted by 
Edward Eggleston’s contributions. In Stories of American Life 
and Adventure and Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 
he succeeds in his aim of setting forth “the characteristic folk- 
lore of America, . . . the quintessence of an age that has 
passed, or that is swiftly, rapidly passing away, for ever.” He has 
done for American children, with respect to the history of their 
i own land, what John Richard Green did for ordinary people, 
; with no bent for historical research, in the matter of English 
history—so adjusted the focus of their mental glass that the 
stage comes near enough to be interesting. Even the story of 
Washington and His Hatchet has been so altered, thanks to a 
lovely illustration which throws a halo of cherry-blossoms over 
it, as to be readable. We can hardly say more in praise of 
the editor’s skill! 


7-—THE HARP OF MILAN.* 





1 This is an extraordinary book. “The Great AZolian Harp 
2 of Milan” reproduced the dominant passions that had burnt 
1 beneath it”; so this lesser “Harp of Milan” portrays the 


poetic sentiment that stirs now and then the soul of the gifted 
author. The music of the harp in olden times stirred the heart 
1 of the warrior to battle and embalmed the stories of warlike 
5 deeds, and the long-bearded bards through its enchantments 
. swayed the councils of the wise. 

‘ They knew the “mystery of touch,” and from skilful 
a thrumming they could easily sweep the heart-strings of their 
: hearers. It was their “touch” that gave them their power. 
‘ Another, with less skill, would call forth, not the soul of music 
. but a chorus of complaint and fault-finding. 


* Harp of Milan. By William Shepperson. Milwaukee: J. H. Yewdale & Sons Co. 
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4 THERE is a great deal being done to bring to 

greater perfection our Parochial School system. 
+ Not every one realizes to what startling propor- 
tions it has already grown. There are now in the parish schools 
in these United States over a million of children. To gather 
this nation of children within suitable buildings and provide com- 
petent teachers, and supply an education second to none, has not 
been done without a tremendous effort on the part of the church. 


But because the church has used her authority by entreaty and 
by command, and thus drawn unto herself, for conscience’ sake, 
this million of little ones from the splendid facilities which the 
state provides for children, it would be adownright injustice not 
to give a training at least equal,if not superior, to the public- 
school training. Religious teachers owe it to their conscience, to 
the church, and to the children to make themselves perfect in 
modern educational ways. They must open the curriculum of 
their Normal Training School more and more to the study of 
pedagogy. They must train the younger sisters with greater 
exactness in the methods of teaching. 

It is pleasing to note, in this connection, that the “ Sisters’ 
Institutes” are becoming very popular. Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, who 
has inaugurated this work, is engaged during the summer months 
in Burlington, Vt.; Sisters of Mercy, Pittsburg, Pa.; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Sisters of Mercy, New York; Rochester, N. Y.; Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Springfield, Mass.; Sisters of Mercy, Providence, R.1.; 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Sisters of Charity, New York; Chicago, IIl. 
The future of this institute work is very bright. 

set dicincadit vciaitnitditchan 

The wisdom of the church is very evident in recent deci- 
sions concerning the relations of foreign national churches in 
this country to their young people. To attempt to keep alive a 
foreign nationality in the midst of the American people is like 
trying to keep snow on the ground all summer, and if churches 
lend themselves to this work they will lose their hold on the 
people. Still they must foster the faith among those who have 
learned it in a foreign tongue. But when this system has served 
its purpose, it must gradually be permitted to fall into desue- 
tude, so the church says in her recent decisions. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


MARION AMES TAGGART was born in Haverhill, Mass. Her 
family on the paternal side was of Scotch descent, being origin- 
ally MacTaggarts, and uniting to this the names of Gilchrist, 
MacDougal, and others equally Caledonian. On the mother’s 
side she is of English descent, her great-great-grandfather being 
Captain Ames, who fought at Bunker Hill. On both sides the 
stock was New England Puritan—severe, upright, uncompro- 
misingly opposed to the “ Modern Babylon.” 

She was the only child of her parents, and very frail—a fact 
which kept her from school and childish companionship, and 
had great weight in forming her tastes and character. Her edu- 
cation was not unlike Bridget Elia’s, for though she had tutors, 
and did tasks at home with such regularity as constantly recurring 
illness allowed, her real instruction came from reading with avidity 
everything that she could iay her hands on, and being “tumbled 
early into a spacious closet of good old English reading.” 

The little girl was what such a child would be likely to be: 
precocious, dreamy, imaginative, living in a world peopled by her 
favorite characters in history and fiction, and those of her own 
creation, far more real to her than people of flesh and blood. 

Her family moved into Boston when she was a little child, 
and purchased a home on Dorchester Bay, where in her row-boat, 
through long days on the water, the child began to find health. 

Serious reverses of fortune deprived her of her inheritance’ 
when she was in the beginning of the “teens,” and showed 
her that life was not to be lived in cloudland. This, together 
with comparative health, changed the little girl from a dreamer 
to a practical young woman. 

When scarcely ten years old she (M. A. T.) felt seriously 
impressed with the necessity of discovering which of the religious 
sects possessed the truth each boasted. 

She was half convinced by the Anglican claims of Aposto- 
licity and Catholicity, but soon felt, with the instinct of unbiased 
youth, that there was a lack of vitality and sincerity in that 
denomination. In this matter she was left entirely free; for 
her mother, who was her intimate playfellow, as well as guide, 
had nothing to offer her child, being herself revolted by the 
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Calvinism in which she had been trained. Quite alone, and un- 
assisted, the little girl read the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, and became a Catholic. She was baptized in Boston 
College by Father Fulton, the Jesuit, who received her mother 
three years later. 

From her babyhood Marion Ames Taggart wrote verses ; 
they were of the melancholy, imaginative sort one would expect 
from a frail, precocious child. There has never been a division 
of her love; books held always the first place, though every- 
thing in life is interesting to her now, and the phase of dream- 
ing and of the making of pensive verses is over. 


J. ARTHUR FLOoyD is the grandson of the late Rev. Joseph 
Floyd, a Wesleyan Methodist minister whose name was enrolled 
in the “ Legal Hundred.” Born 








in 1857, at Soham, a small town 
distant about six miles from the 
venerable cathedral city of Ely,in 
Cambridgeshire, he spent the first 
nineteen years of his life there, 
following the profession of his 
father as a chemist and druggist. 

There were only two or three 
Catholics at that time resident in 
Soham. Mr. Floyd became ac- 
quainted with one of these, and 
a result of the friendship then 
formed was that he began to sus- 
pect that the Protestant view of 
the Catholic Church was based on 
calumny, and would not bear in- 
spection. The Catholic friend 
soon died, and, in 1875, Mr. Floyd left Soham. Ultimately he 
settled at Alcester, in Warwickshire, where, won over by its as- 
serted identity with the Catholic Church of pre-Reformation 
days, he became a member of the Established Church of England. 
Four years afterwards he emigrated to Canada, and for some time 
officiated as organist at St. Luke’s (Anglican) Church in Montreal. 
He made a point of seeing as much as possible of the Catholic 
churches in that city; in particular he frequented the church of 
the Jesuit fathers in Bleury Street. Father Ryan, S.J., was at that 
time preaching a series of sermons dealing with the “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” His reasoning and facts shattered Mr. Floyd's 





J. ARTHUR FLoyp, 
Bury-St.-Edmund’s, England. 
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belief in the “continuity” theory, and at once he called on the 
good father for further instruction. Just at that time he was 
recalled to England, and, within three months, he was received 
into the church by Father Stutter, O.S.B., at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mr. Floyd now lives at Bury-St.-Edmund’s, and is organist 
at St. Edmund’s Church in that town. He holds the “ Minor” 
qualification of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and 
makes ecclesiastical history his great hobby. He is a contribu- 
tor to the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD and the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, of New York, ana is just now preparing 
a short Life of St. Edmund of East Angha for the Biographical 
Series of publications of the Catholic Truth Society of London. 

Mr. Floyd married early in life, and his wife has followed 
him into the Catholic Church. His thoughts often wander back 
across the Atlantic, and he would welcome an opportunity of 
returning to America. 


Mrs. FRANCES CONIGLAND FARINHOLT was born at Halifax, 
North Carolina, just before the great Civil War. Her father, 
Edward Conigland, immigrated 
from County Donegal, Ireland, in 
his youth, and, settling in North 
Carolina in early manhood, be- 
came identified with every inter- 
est of its people, and rose to emi- 
nence as a lawyer of profound 
ability and great eloquence, and 
of the most spotless integrity. 

Mr. Conigland married as his 
second wife Miss Mary Wyatt 
Ezell, of Northampton County, 
North Carolina, a lady of remark- 
able intellectual power and wo- 
manly grace. Frances and two 
other daughters of this marriage 
are his only surviving children. 

Glen-ivy, the Conigland home, 
was a picturesque demesne. Broad acres yielded harvests of 
cotton, corn, and fruits, while beyond were miles and miles of 
beautiful woodland, rich in deep dells, rugged hills, and mur- 
muring streams with miniature waterfalls. Here, from the 
Spring-time, when arbutus, yellow jessamine, and creek ivy— 
from which last the place got its name—brightened the forests, 
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to mid-winter, when the red berries of the holly glowed amid 
the dark grandeur of the pines, there was an ever-varying suc- 
cession of beauty. 

The influences of a home where harmony, intellect, and re- 
finement made a triumvirate within, and Nature spread such 
charms without, were powerful in forming the character of the 
sensitive child, and were shown later in the high intellectual 
and moral development and enthusiastic love of nature which 
characterize the woman. 

By her mother’s death, which occurred when Frances was 
but seven years old, she became the little mother of her small 
sisters, who were commended to her care by her and their 
dying parent. 

In the duty thus early assumed by her, as in every other 
of her life as a girl, she was aided by the teachings of a lady, 
a member of the only other Catholic family in Halifax, who 
took charge of the education of the Conigland children and 
those of her own family, and to whose instruction and example 
her pupils ascribe the faithfulness and devotion to their holy 
religion which is characteristic of every one of that little 
‘Catholic band. 

When she was nineteen death once more entered the halls 
of Glen-ivy and took away the loving and beloved father, 
leaving Frances the sole protector of her young sisters. 

Two years later she was married to Mr. Leroy A. Farinholt, 
a Virginia gentleman, and in 1888 they removed to Asheville. 

Here, for the first time, Mrs. Farinholt found herself free to 
labor daily for those outside her home. Having no children of 
her own, she has devoted herself to the education of the 
children of others. To this cause she has directed every power 
of mind and body, all the strength of her sympathies, and she 
is an active member of the many societies and clubs in her town 
which directly or indirectly bear on this work. 

Catholics are so few in Asheville that there is little dis- 
tinctively Catholic work, but in whatever way Mrs. Farinholt is 
associated with those outside the church, an association for 
which by the liberality and charity of her character she is emi- 
nently fitted, she is known as a devoted Catholic. 

She has found little time for writing, but she has contributed 
several excellent stories to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and articles 
on education and ethics to other magazines. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


(From the Catholic Times, Liverpool.) 


CARDINAL MORAN pointéd out that there are three great evils which men- 
ace society to-day and follow one upon the other—first, ignorance of spiritual 
truth and the teachings of Divine authority; secondly, the modern paganism of 
life; and thirdly, anarchy. To understand the priceless advantages derived from 
Christian truth we have only to compare Christian civilization with the highest 
developments of ancient paganism. Who that has studied the records of the 
Roman Republic, which show society so terribly corrupt at the very core, the 
family, does not recognize the blessings we owe to Christian enlightenment. By 
it man has been raised from debasement, woman from dishonor to dignity; and 
peace and virtue and happiness have been diffused throughout family life. But 
the pagan spirit is still alive. Nay, we fear it is making inroads in many Chris- 
tian lands, for its fruitscan be seen in the crimes so often brought to light in vari- 
ous classes of society. And the dangers to which it gives rise become a hundred- 
fold more formidable in view of the social problems with which the age is face to 
face. Democracy is rapidly advancing, and if it is to be a democracy holding fast 
to Christianity and Christian ideals and unselfishly aiming at the elevation of hu- 
manity all will be well; but if it is to be a pagan democracy, without the fear of 
God, the belief in a future state, or concern for the Christian virtues, then woe to 
the world and alas! for Christian order. Let us not imagine that we have no 
duty in respect to the future. He who educates the young—above all, he who 
trains the destitute children of our streets, who saves them from becoming pests 
of society, sources of lawlessness and ruin, who develops their capacities and fits 
them for entering the struggle of life with sound Christian principles—is mould- 
ing the coming race, and what can exempt us from the obligation of lending him 
a helping hand ? 

Our Christianity must be something real if it be sincere. It must mean that 
we strive to free the sorrow-stricken from cares, to relieve the poor from the bur- 
dens that bear them down, to share our bread with the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, This was the lesson Christ preached by word and deed during his life 
onearth. Only on the condition of being merciful shall we obtain mercy. More- 
over, those who enjoy the goods of this world must never forget they are only 
the depositaries of God’s gifts. If a man is self-indulgent, may he not well ask 
himself whether he is not squandering on his own luxuries money that does not 
belong to him? If a woman rejoices in wealth, may she not put to herself the 
question whether, as Tertullian remarks, she does not carry in a single ring the 
patrimonies of many? The thought that at the seat of judgment Christ may 
charge us with having misused that which was the rightful property of his suffer- 
ing poor is indeed one to inspire fear. But, on the other hand, when all that is 
earthly is for ever fading from the sight there can be no solace greater than that of 
having succored the indigent little ones, of whom Christ has said that what we 
do for them we do unto him. 
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JESSE ALBERT LOCKE ON THE PASSION OF PITY. 


(From The St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly.) 


But there is still another class of workers for social reform and charitable 
ends, one of far greater importance, and one whose influence is likely to be more 
lasting. I mean those intelligent and often very well-educated persons, of good 
social position and influence, who enter into this work as “altruists ”—such is the 
popular term—and not at all or not primarily as Christian believers. Weall know 
many such. We know how we esteem them personally; we know their willing- 
ness to sacrifice time and money and personal comfort for a good cause. It is, 
therefore, with no doubt of their good-will, and with no discrediting of their good 
deeds as such, that we are obliged to say that in the end, and on the whole, they 
will fail. For, though they think they see and easily avoid the obvious mistakes 
of the superficial giver of charity as well as of the devotee of visionary schemes, 
they are, nevertheless, tending really to the same results, the deterioration of 
character and the stirring of popular discontent. Their intentions are good, their 
charitable deeds relieve real distress ; but the principles on which they are work- 
ing are distinctly at variance with the truest, that is, with Christian charity. 

To show this we must go back a little to things beneath the surface. We 
have seen certain results; we have seen that never, in modern times, has the 
popular interest in all forms of relief of poverty and suffering been so intense as 
at the present moment. What is the source of it all? With Catholics, alms-giv- 
ing and deeds of charity are but the flowers and fruit of a faith which is rooted 
deeply in the supernatural. But with these altruists it is not so, On the contrary, 
their present zeal springs from the very decay of religious faith. Itis partly a sub- 
stitute for religious enthusiasm, partly a reaction against one-sided views of reli- 
gion in which they were brought up, and partly an expression of their uncertainty 
as to any future life and their consequent determination to make the most of this. 
The passion of pity which consumes them has its source in that horror of pain 
which is characteristic of our day. With the loss of a supernatural ‘faith has 
gone all sense of the reality of sin, and therefore of the meaning of suffering. 
Sickness and sorrow, suffering and pain are dark and inexplicable things to those 
who have suffered shipwreck of their Christian faith. This is largely a material- 
istic age, and the love of luxury grows with each generation. There are those who 
give relief to the poor partly for their own pleasure—as they might throw food 
to hungry animals simply for the delight of seeing them gorge themselves—and 
partly out of sympathy, because they feel that not to have material comforts is 
the greatest of all evils, and so they are willing to share with the poor wretches 


who have so little. 
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JUST estimate of the splendid service which the late Brother Azarias was 
Z capable of rendering to the movement represented in two of its phases by 
Catholic Reading Circles and the Champlain Summer-School may now be formed 
from the story of his life as related by the Rev. John Talbot Smith,LL.D. Force 
and clearness are distinguishing qualities of the book, together with proofs of a 
wide range of information regarding the actual conditions that confront the lite- 
rary workers of the Catholic Church in the United States. Whoever is interested 
in the career of an American scholar, an educator, a man of letters, a keen critic 
of the best literature of the world, will welcome the book in which Dr. Talbot 
Smith has displayed his well-known gifts as a writer to the best advantage. 

The growing interest in the literary and educational work of Brother Azarias 
makes the appearance of this account of his career very timely. The subject of 
the memoir was a remarkable man in many ways. He was a leading authority on 
education in the Middle Ages. No American critic has surpassed his too few 
contributions to the literature of criticism. He was an American by adoption, who 
lived and died working for the higher education of the people. He devoted him- 
self with all his powers to the work of reviving the forgotten spiritual element in 
letters. His place in American life and literature is unique. Hence the student 
and the reader will welcome this story of his career. 

Reading Circles may order from Messrs. William H. Young & Co., 31 Barclay 
Street, New York City, the complete set of works by Brother Azarias, including 
the story of his interesting life. The complete list is here given: 

The Life Story of Brother Azarias, by Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. 300 
pages, elegantly printed, bound in extra fine cloth, with eight half-tone illustra- 
tions; price, post-paid, $1.50 net. 

Essays, Educational, 290 pages, nicely printed and bound, gilt top; price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 

Essays, Philosophical. 260 pages, beautifully printed and bound, gilt top; 
price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Essays, Miscellaneous. 275 pages, elegantly printed and bound, gilt top; 
price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Phases of Thought and Criticism. 280 pages, gilt top, beautifully bound and 
printed ; price, post-paid, $1.50. 

Philosophy of Literature. 290 pages, bound in fine cloth; price, post-paid, 


bound, gilt top; price, post-paid, $1.25. 

Books and Reading. With Memoir of the author by John A. Mooney, LL.D., 
and a Panegyric by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, A.M. 225 pages, bound in 
sage-green and neatly printed; price, post-paid, 50 cents. 

A special offer is made to those ordering the entire set of Brother Azarias’ 
books, either for library or home use: the seven volumes will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $7.25. To those ordering these seven volumes, together with 7he Life 
of Lrother Azarias, by Dr. Talbot Smith, the price is $8.50 for the eight volumes. 
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It is worthy of notice that this is the first publishing house that has put on the 
market the complete set of Brother Azarias’ works at such a low price. 
. * » 

We are much pleased to get from Miss B. L. Noonan, the secretary of the 
Azarias Reading Circle at Bridgeport, Conn., an account of the origin and devel- 
opment of the work undertaken by seven young ladies, after attending the first 
session of the Champlain Summer-School. After returning to their homes they 
were so filled with enthusiasm, and so anxious to spread the good work, that they 
invited several of their friends to meet at the home of Miss O’Toole, September 8, 
1893. Here they organized, in orthodox fashion, the Azarias Reading Circle, hav- 
ing for its object the intellectual growth of its members, and adopting as its motto 
* Lux fiat.” The plan of work is as follows: The Circle meets semi-monthly at 
the home of one of the members. A lesson is assigned for each meeting. One 
member is selected to conduct a lesson at each meeting. Each member is ex- 
pected to spend the necessary time in the preparation of the work. Previous to 
the meeting the conductor sends to each member a set of questions or topics based 
upon the work assigned. At the meeting she is expected to conduct the evening’s 
discussions in a capable manner. At the close of the lesson light refreshments 
are served, and a social session indulged in, after which the meeting is adjourned 
for two weeks. 

For the first year the Circle adopted for its work Studies in American History, 
Rhetoric, and American Literature. The members chose selected works from 
Irving, Prescott, Cooper, Hawthorne, and Emerson. Three receptions were held, 
to which the friends of the members were invited. At each of these receptions a 
lecture was given. The lecturers were: Mr. Thomas Cummings, of Boston; 
Eugene Bouton, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools; and Jesse Albert Locke, of 
New York City. 

The second year the A. R. C. read Brownson’s Essays. The plan was then 
adopted of reading an epic of each of the great nations. Accordingly, Homer’s 
Iliad was read during the remainder of the year. 

During this season the society engaged Henry A. Adams to lecture. The 
subjects were, “ Under Dog's Day” and “‘ Napoleon.” Tickets for these lectures 
were sold by the members and the receipts expended in charity. 

The third year was devoted to the study of Virgil’s 4ezd, Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Goethe’s Faust, and five of Shakspere’s plays. A course of three (sub- 
scription) lectures was given by Henry A. Adams. Subjects: ‘ Cranks,” “ New- 
man,” “ Shakspere.” ; 

This fourth year the society has been trying to make a systematic study of 
French History and French Literature. 

Mrs. Agnes Hill, the librarian of the Public Library, has rendered invaluable 
service. At the beginning of the year the plan of work was given to her. She 
sets aside all the works bearing upon the subject in a certain part of the Reading 
Room. Here the members may have free access to them. She has also helped 
in many ways by her suggestions and kind efforts to help others in their search 


after knowledge. 
* * 


The Syllabus of the Champlain Summer-School is now ready, and may be ob- 
tained by writing to 123 East 5oth Street, New York City. It contains the infor- 
mation in detail regarding the subjects to be presented. The following list indi- 
cates the dates already assigned for the lectures to be given during the session of 
1897 : 
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First week, beginning Monday, Fuly 12, lectures by the Rev. Hugh T. Henry; 
Dr. C. M. O’Leary; Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey. 

Second week, beginning Fuly rg, lectures by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 
A.M.; Hon. John Boyd Thacher, and the Rev. Charles Warren Currier. 

Third week, beginning Fuly 26, \ectures by the Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J.; Mr. 
Michael J. Dwyer; Rev. James H. Mitchell. 

Fourth week, beginning August 2, lectures by the Rev. Francis W. Howard; 
Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S.T.L.; Mrs. Mary A. Mitchell, and Hon. John 
T. McDonough. 

Fifth week, beginning August g, lectures by the Rev. Edward A. Pace, D.D.; 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D.; Brother Potamian, D.Sc. 

Sixth week, beginning August 16, lectures by the Rev. Edmund T, Shana- 
han, D.D.; Miss Anna Caulfield, and Henry Austin Adams, A.M. 

Seventh week, beginning August 237, lectures by the Rev. James A. Doonan, 
S.J.; Thomas O’Hagan, Ph.D.; John Francis Waters, Ph.D. 

Arrangements have been made for conference work on many important sub- 
jects; and for instruction in the French and Spanish languages, by Marc F. Val- 
lette, LL.D. Lessons in German and Italian will be given by Barbara Clara 
Renz, Ph.D. The discussion of practical methods of advancing the teaching of 
Christian Doctrine in Sunday-schools will begin on Monday, August 2, under the 
direction of the Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D.D. The public aspect of Catholic 
Charities will be discussed by John M. Mulry and others, with a view to securing 
a practical plan of rendering the statistics of charitable work more available for 
general use. Reading Circle representatives will have many opportunities for 
consultation with the leaders of the movement from various parts of the United 
States and Canada, 

A great popular demonstration in furtherance of the Champlain Summer- 
School and its objects was held recently in the hall of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club Theatre. The President, Rev. M. J. Lavelle, surrounded by a goodly 
assemblage of leading pastors and clergy from different parishes of the city, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Most Rev. Archbishop himself, with Bishop Farley 
and Monsignor Mooney, take a leading part in the meeting. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Corrigan opened the proceedings with an elo- 
quent tribute to the Summer-School and to the zeal of the trustees who were so 
well conducting it. He said that for those who desired to obtain a higher educa- 
tion, but who, on account of business affairs, were unable to attend a university 
proper, the Summer-School offered special advantages. It is also a great intel- 
lectual residence, a gathering of learned men and women from all quarters of the 
country. He also spoke of the beauty of the natural surroundings which greet 
the students, making study most delightful in this charming region. 

Rev. D, J. McMahon, D.D., introduced the speakers. Judge Fitzgerald, 
Thomas S. O’Brien, Ph.D., General Frisbie of Mexico, and Judge Daly discussed 
the value of the Summer-School as a national institution, as well as an intellectual 
centre for the best Catholic thought among the clergy and the laity. Hon. 
Thomas J. Gargan, of Boston, stated that he had been at every session of the 
Summer-School, and derived great benefit and pleasure. The social side of it 
was of the most attractive kind. But the intellectual side was exceedingly impor- 
tant. We had been accused of being a foreign element, an immigrant element 
that were merely to be tolerated. We shall make ourseives felt here as we be- 
come intelligent. But intelligence alone won’t do; combined with it there must 
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be morality, and morality taught under Catholic auspices and through Catholic 
education. The Catholic Summer-School is a great factor for the good of the 
country as well as for the good of the Catholic body. 

But the lecturers do not confine themselves to religious matters. A certain 
non-Catholic said that he had learned more of English literature at the Summer- 
School than in a four years’ course at college. Those who go to the Summer- 
School will learn something. They will make acquaintances of cultivated and 
good people. One need not attend all the lectures, but any one lecture in the 
week’s course will more than pay. The Lake Champlain region is full of glorious 
reminiscences. The noble Champlain himself said that the saving of a single 
soul was of more importance to him than the conquest of New France. We are 
inspired and improved by everything around those glorious scenes. We must 
not remain silent and inactive. We must be active, and be in touch with the times 
in which we live. We must show our fellow-citizens that there is something in 
this old Catholic Church of ours that, after all, can preserve the best interests of 


the Republic. 


* * 





* 





Extensive notices have appeared lately of a library of the world’s best litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, edited by Charles Dudley Warner, assisted by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Lucia Gilbert Runkle, and George Henry Warner. It is to be 
completed in forty-five volumes, and is published by the International Society of 
New York City. One of our critical friends, who has given much attention to his- 
torical study, has sent for publication his strong objections to the article on 
Abélard written by Thomas Davidson forthe first volume. The latter is regarded 
as one disposed to favor fair play and the honest writing of history, yet after 
lauding Abélard as a reformer (?) and characterizing the monks of St. Gildas as 
“violent, unruly, and dissolute,” he ventured to write this perversion of facts: 

“But to return to Abélard. Permanent quiet in obscurity was plainly im- 
possible for him; and so in 1136 we find him back at St. Géneviéve lecturing to 
crowds of enthusiastic students. He probably thought that during the long years 
of his exile the envy and hatred of his enemies had died out, but he soon dis- 
covered that he was greatly mistaken. He was too marked a character, and the 
tendency of his thought too dangerous for that. Besides, he emptied the schools 
of his rivals, and adopted no conciliatory tone toward them; the natural result 
followed. Inthe year 1140 his enemies, headed by St. Bernard, who had long 
regarded him with suspicion, raised a cry of heresy against him, as subjecting 
everything to reason. Bernard, who was nothing if not a fanatic, and who 
managed to give vent to all his passions by placing them in the service of God, at 
once denounced him to the pope, to cardinals, and to bishops, in passionate let- 
ters, full of rhetoric, demanding his condemnation as a perverter of the bases of 
the faith. 

“ At that time a great ecclesiastical council was about to assemble at Sens, 
and Abélard, feeling certain that his writings contained nothing which he could 
not show to be strictly orthodox, demanded that he should ée allowed to explain 
and dialectically defend his position, in open déspute, before tt. But this was 
above all things what his enemies dreaded (the italics are ours). They felt that 
nothing was safe before his brilliant dialectic. Bernard even refused to enter 
the lists with him; and preferred to draw up a list of his heresies in the form of 
sentences sundered from their context in his works—some of them, indeed, from 
works which he never wrote—and to call upon the council to condemn them. 
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Abélard, clearly understanding the scheme, feeling its unfairness, and knowing 
the effect of Bernard’s lachrymose pulpit rhetoric upon sympathetic ecclesiastics 
who believed in his- power to work miracles, appeared before the council only to 
appeal from its authority to Rome. The council, though somewhat disconcerted 
by this, proceeded to condemn the disputed theses and sent a notice of its action 
to the pope. Fearing that Abélard, who had friends in Rome, might proceed 
thither and obtain a reversal of the verdict, Bernard set every agency at work 
to obtain a confirmation of it before his victim could reach the Eternal City. 
And he succeeded.” 

But Mr. Davidson is not consistent, and he places his hero in a very equivo- 
cal position. According to him, “ Adélard, feeling certain that his writings con- 
tained nothing which he could not show to be strictly orthodox, demanded that he 
be allowed to explain and dialectically defend his position in open dispute before 
zt.” In the next breath he goes on to tell us that Abélard, when given a chance 
to appear before this council, “ feeling the unfairness ” of it, appeared before it 
“only to appeal from its authority to Rome.” So the great dialectician refused 
to plead before the court of his own selection. 

Now, the facts in the case happen to be at variance with the statements 
made by Mr. Davidson in the handsome, /z.ve edition of A Lébrary of the World's 
Best Literature. Abélard was summoned before the Council of Sens, where St. 
Bernard challenged him either to prove that “ his writings contained nothing that 
was not strictly orthodox.” or to recall them. St. Bernard did not propose to try 
the effect of his “ lachrymose pulpit rhetoric ” upon him, nor upon the “ sympathetic 
ecclesiastics who believed in his power to perform miracles.” On the contrary, he 
professed himself a “ stripling too unversed in logic to meet the giant practised 
in every kind of debate.” But, when forced into the field by the exigencies of 
the occasion, to the amazement of all present, when the combatants came face to 
face and all was ready for the intellectual fray, Abélard lowered his lance and re- 
fused to proceed with his defence. “ After several passages, considered to be 
heretical, had been read from his books he made no reply, but at once appealed 
to Rome, and left the assembly. Probably he saw enough to assure him that it 
was a very different audience from those he had been accustomed to sway by his 
subtilty and eloquence, and had recourse to this expedient to gain time and foil 
his adversaries. Bernard followed up the assault by a letter of indictment to the 
pope against the heretic. The pope responded by a sentence of condemnation, 
and Abélard was silenced.” (See Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii.) 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that if the rest of the articles composing 
the Library of the World’s Best Literature are to be judged by the first of the 
series, the publishers acted wisely in limiting the edition to two hundred and fifty 
copies, 

* * * 

Mr. J. Brisben Walker made an address to the Drawing-Room Club at the 
Waldorf some time ago on The Church and Poverty. He said the teachings of 
Christ were very different from the practices of the church, which appears to be 
paying no attention to the progress society is making toward the divisions of 
“monstrous wealth and monstrous poverty.” What can the church do, he asked, 
in the face of the corruption of political life and the practical sale of all privileges 
to the great corporations ? 

He argued that the only hope for humanity lies in the recognition that out of 
poverty springs all crime, and that the churches are not doing their full duty, 
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“The difference,’ Mr. Walker said, “between the Church of Christ and the 
church of to-day is the same as the difference between the fire department and 
the salvage corps: the one extinguishes fires and saves lives, while the other 
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only picks up the wrecks.” 

A wider knowledge of the actual work of the church at the present time 
would assist Mr. Walker in formulating a more correct theory of the great 
problem he has undertaken to solve. On account of the human defects of indi- 
viduals the church may be in some places misunderstood or misrepresented. The 
most advanced and reliable methods of social progress for all nations are ably set 
forth in the official teaching of Pope Leo XIII. 
+ * ‘ 
Sociology in its practical aspects was the general title of a course of twelve 
lectures given in New York City by Mr. John Graham Brooks, which were at- 
tended by members of the League for Political Education and:students of the 
Teachers’ College. The introductory talk on The Art and Method of Reading 
the Best Books on the Social Question was divided under three heads: the 
poetry of the subject, poetry trying to realize itself, and poetry that has actually 
been accomplished. The literature of the social question began with Utopias, 
and that was the best place for the reader to begin, as one must get hold of the 
poetry of the question to protect one’s self against the harshness of facts. Mr. 
Brooks recommended More’s U/ofza as a starting point, to be read with Gibbon’s 
Industrial History of England as a commentary, and from this one might read 
backward to Plato’s Repud/ic or forward to Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and 
Howells’s 7raveller from Altruria. Personally he preferred Morris’s News from 
Nowhere, because if we were going to have a dream he did not see why we 
should not have the best dream there is; and the kind of anarchy that prevails in 
the land of Nowhere, where they have no law because they do not need it, seems 
the ideal condition of society. 

The next step—that of the dream trying to realize itself—was explained as 
the effort of the poetic instinct to do or recommend something whereby some- 
thing of beauty might be got into our ugly life. Of such literature the lecturer 
said that Ruskin was the best example, and that it included almost the whole of 
modern sociological writings. In such reading he recommended an antithetical 
process of placing against each other writers of diametrically opposite tendencies. 
Thus, Herbert Spencer has an individualistic temperament and believes in letting 
every man do exactly as he pleases, while the great German sociologist, Professor 
Scheffler, holds precisely the opposite view. For instance, in the question of im- 
migration Spencer was inclined to let people go where they would, while Scheffler 
organized the social intelligence in such a way as to find out where labor is 
needed and then send it there. Therefore, Spencer and Scheffler should be read 
together, and from between these two points of view the reader must choose his 
own. Similarly Mallock in his C/asses and Masses was opposed to Spahr in 7%: 
Distribution of Wealth. 

From this reading Mr. Brooks promised as much intellectual pleasure as from 
a course of selected novels. He warned his audience, however, not to make ac- 
quaintance with Henry George through his Progress and Poverty, but to begin 
The conclusions reached by Mallock are not to be 


instead with Socza/ Problems. 

trusted by any Christian. 
The literature of the dream realized is to be found in the collections of statis- 

Such 


tics regarding the social problem which all governments are now making. 
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literature came into existence only five years ago, and Mr. Brooks considers that 
it marks an epoch in the history of the problem, for these statistics are collected 
by the many and not by the few, and therefore the masses believe them. He 
thinks they will inevitably do away with agitators, as a man cannot indulge in 
wild assertions when the means of disproving them are within the reach of all 
laboring men. The statistics for this country are to be found in the bulletins of 
the Department of Labor at Washington. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks said that to understand the problem it was neces- 
sary not only to read, but to come into actual touch with it, since the end of 
all reading is to find our own proper relations to the great and coming art of 
making common life first tolerable and humane, and then hopeful and beautiful. 


co * ce 


The late Professor George E. Hardy, A.M., whose sudden death occurred at 
Roselle, N. J., April 15, after an operation for appendicitis, was a devoted friend of 
The Columbian Reading Union. His work for the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in preparing graded lists of reading for children has been noticed at length 
in these pages. 

Professor Hardy was born in New York City in 1859. In 1878 he was grad- 
uated from the College of the City of New York, and shortly afterward received 
the degree of M.A. from St. Francis Xavier College. In 1886 he was made prin- 
cipal of the new Grammar School No. 82, then one of the largest in the city, and 
he thoroughly organized it. He was then but twenty-six years old, and was the 
youngest man ever selected as principal ina New York public school. In 1894 he 
was elected to succeed Professor Scott, whose death had left vacant the chair of 
English Language and Literature in the College of the City of New York, which 
place he filled until the time of his death. 

Professor Hardy’s services as a writer and lecturer on educational topics were 
inconstant demand. One of his books, Five Hundred Books for the Young, has 
gone through several editions. He left unfinished at the time of his death, among 
other works, a Héstory of England and a Hestory of English Literature, adapted 
for use in schools and colleges. 

He was one of the founders of the Champlain Summer-School, and at one 
time President of the New York State Teachers’ Association. The faculty and 
instructors of the College of the City of New York published an expression of their 
deep regret in the loss of their colleague and friend, from which these words are 
taken: “‘ Recently advanced to a new sphere of work, Professor Hardy had the pro- 
mise of a long career of usefulness in the profession which he had chosen. Hissin- 
gularly elastic and cheerful temperament commended him to his companions and 
pupils, who were at the same time equally impressed by the force and vigor of his 
character, Many years of experience had qualified him to deal wisely with boys and 
with men. His success as a principal gave assurance of corresponding success as 
a professor, His enthusiasm for literature, and his firm belief in its elevating and 
ennobling power, were an animating influence in the department of English. In 
the prime of life, in vigorous health, and impressed with a serious sense of the 
dignity and importance of the work in which he was engaged, he had a right to 
expect that the coming years should bring him renewed opportunities for useful- 
ness, ever-increasing respect and affection from his students, and honor from the 
community in which he lived.” ae Oe 
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NEW BOOKS. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: ; 


Love Your Enemies. By Rev. Joseph Spillman, S.J. Translated from the 
German by Helena Long. Laughter and Tears. By Marion J. Brunowe, 

A Little Book of Wisdom. Collected by Lelia Hardin Bugg. Zhe Dream 
of Bonaparte. By Rev. William Poland, S.J. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co., Chicago: 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late George John Romanes. Preface by 

Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. : 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Vocations Explained. By a Vincentian Father. An Abridgment of 
Questions on Vocations, approved by Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Satolli. 
Disunion and Reunion. By W. J. Madden, Auckland. Summer Talks 
about Lourdes. By Cecilia Mary Caddell. Zhe Life of Christ. By the 
Rev. J. Duggan, Catholic Priest of Maidstone. A Long Probation. By 
Henry Gibbs. 

THE MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

Lost Illusions. By H. de Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. With 
preface by George Saintsbury. A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 

THE CENTURY Co., New York: 

Talks to Young Men. Talks to Young Women. Both by Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 

Darkness and Dawn ; or, Scenes of the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale, 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

Plants and their Children. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. Eclectic School 
Readings :— Zhe Story of the Romans. By H. A. Guerber. Old Greek 
Stories. By James Baldwin. Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. By 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. Storzes for Children. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. By Edward Eggleston. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By James Baldwin. Storzes of American 
Life and Adventure. By Edward Eggleston. Robinson Crusoe. By 
Daniel Defoe; edited by Kate Stephens. Fasry Stortes and Fables. 
Retold by James Baldwin. Zhe Story of the Greeks. By H. A. Guerber. 
Bible Readings for Schools. Edited by Nathan Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D. A 
Brief LatinGrammar. By W.D.Mooney,A.M. The Story of the Chosen 
People. By H.A.Guerber. Dze Fournalisten: A Comedy in Four Acts, 
By Gustav Freytag. Edited for school use by J. Norton Johnson, Ph.D. 

LAMSON, WOLFFE & Co., Boston and New York: 

Fames Clarence Mangan. His selected Poems, with a Study by the Editor 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington: 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. By J. W. Powell, 
Director. 

COPELAND & Day, Boston: 
Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. New Poems. By Francis Thompson. he 
Falcon of Langéac. By Isabel Whiteley. Patrins. To which isaddedan 
Pane dhs into the Wit and other good Parts of His late Majesty King 
Charles the Second. Written by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING CO., 54 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
How a Protestant became a Catholic. 
D. HEATH & Co. 
Stories of Long Ago ina New Dress. By Grace H. Kupfer. 
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VERY REv. AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT, D.D., 


Supertor-General of the Paulists. 


Died July 3, 1897, aged 77 years. 
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Very Rev. Hugustine F. hewit, D.D., 


Superior of the Paulist Fatbers. 


HE main facts of Father Hewit’s 
life have been given to the 
world by the newspapers, and 

up to the year 1865 A. D. have been 
embodied by himself in his Memoir of 
Father Baker. Still, it #s to be expected 
that, in formally announcing his death to 
the readers of this magazine, and to his 
many friends and admirers, these facts 
should be set forth in greater detail in 
the view of better appreciating his life’s 
work and character. 

His years, long and peaceful, spent 
for the most part in the quiet shade of 
the cloister, are not uneventful. They 
coincide with far-reaching changes in the 
religious thought of the world, as _ well 
as with an immense expansion of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, in which he had a distinguished and a meri- 
torious part; they have rounded out into full perfection and 
patriarchal age a singularly pure, upright, and scholarly life. 

Nathaniel Augustus Hewit, which given name on becom- 
ing a Catholic he changed to Augustine Francis, was born 
on November 27, 1820, in Fairfield, Conn. He was the elder 
son of the Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D.D., and Rebecca Hill- 
house his wife, one of four children born to them. Father 
Hewit was of American stock dating back several generations, 
though more remotely of mixed English and Irish blood. 
He was of ministerial lineage on both sides; on that of his 
father, from a parson of the Church of England dispossessed 
by Archbishop Laud for Puritan tendencies, who came to 
Connecticut shortly after its first settlement; and on the 
mother’s, from an Irish Presbyterian minister, who had long 
previously settled in the same colony. These forebears con- 
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nected him with John Mason, the famous Puritan captain; 
with John and Priscilla Alden, and others of the first 
settlers. 

Dr. Hewit, his father, was one of the most prominent 
divines of the Congregational denomination in the United 
States during the earlier part of this century. “A man,” says 
his biographer, “of imperial form and visage, in whom was 
blended a royal majesty and a prophetic solemnity which 
never failed to impress every one who saw him, and his ap- 
pearance and proportions were but the index of the man— 
the outbeaming of his masterful soul.” Graduating from 
Yale (1808), Dr. Hewit began and completed his theological 
studies at Andover about 1814; he was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 1815; trans- 
ferred to Fairfield, Conn., 1818, where he married, and where 
our Father Hewit was born. Dr. Hewit finally removed to 
Bridgeport, Conn., in which place he exercised an honored 
ministry for nearly fifty years; made Pastor Emeritus 1862; 
died 1869 A. D. 

About 1828 Dr. Hewit interrupted his pastoral work for 
a few years to become the agent and promoter of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society, and thus a pioneer in the much- 
needed reform of what even then was a wide-spread evil. 
In this capacity he visited England, lectured in Exeter Hall, 
London, and in many of the principal cities of Great Britain, 
“producing upon aJl a deep impression of his great power, 
his splendid and fiery eloguence—the outcome of his deep 
sincerity, his opulent imagination, his logical force and power 
of generalization.” From what I can gather from authentic 
sources, it would seem that considerable as were the oratorical 
powers of the son, he never was at all the equal of his 
father; for in the older man there was a surging-up of power, 
an intensity of character and magnetism, an output of fancy 
and depth that entitled him to a first place among his con- 
temporaries. 

Commanding as were Dr. Hewit’s abilities for public life, 
I have reason to think they were such as to evoke fear and 
admiration rather than affection from his children, And the 
constraint, the gloom inherent in old-fashioned Calvinism 
added much to repress the kindlier feelings of intimacy and 
love. Nor was Father Hewit’s subsequent career, as Catholic 
and priest, such as to commend itself to his father’s ap- 
proval. Filial respect and pride were ever manifest, and the 
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son in later life visited his father when opportunity afforded, 
and he assisted at his father’s death-bed in 1869. Even at 
the last Dr. Hewit maintained his stern self-command. At some 
manifestation of grief from the ladies of the family as his 
end drew near, he spake up: “I don’t want this trapesing 
about, and whispering and crying. If there is anything to be 
done, do it; or said, say it; and don’t whisper.” 

And turning to his son he said: “I wish you to pray for 
me.” Father Hewit called for a prayer-book, and read the 
acts of faith, hope, charity, and contrition. ‘ Thank you,” he 
said: ‘“‘they’re good prayers.” This circumstance of the use 
of a Catholic book gave rise to an unfounded report that Dr. 
Hewit had become a Catholic. Father Hewit was rather 
wont to dwell, briefly but feelingly, on the memory of his 
mother, whom he lost at an early age, and for whom he ever 
cherished a tender affection. This lady was the daughter of 
the Honorable James Hillhouse, a member of Congress in 
1791, and later for sixteen years United States Senator from 
Connecticut ;—who, by the way, was acting President of the 
United States for a day, the outgoing President having re- 
tired a day too early; and until his successor was sworn in 
Mr. Hillhouse, as President of the Senate, exercised for this 
brief space presidential power. 

From conversations extending over many years, at times 
of community recreation, or during convalescence, we came 
to know many details of his childish years. His early preco- 
city was such that he used to declare he could recall distinctly 
things that had happened when he was two years old; at 
four he asked his father if God could make a thing to be 
and not be at the same time, and he affirmed that at five or 
six he had a clearer apprehension of God than in the matur- 
ity of his powers. ‘I knew he was omnipotent and self-ex- 
istent.” His lively, mischievous spirit led him to frequent 
wanderings near a fascinating but dangerous goose-pond, and 
on one occasion to climbing the church-steeple, from which 
perilous place he was rescued by faithful Polly, his nurse, 
who declared herself as broken of heart by his wilfulness, 
and sore of arm by his insistent demands to be carried. 

I think that Father Hewit’s childish years were not so 
happy and joyous as his affectionate disposition craved. He 
was wont to speak of the gloom, the prohibition from play 
on Sundays, and his impatience to have that wearisome day 
pass. He lost his own mother when nearly eleven years of 
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age, and his father married for his second wife a Miss Eliot, 
a lady of high family, very just and estimable. 

At the age of six Father Hewit was sent to the town- 
school of Fairfield, and began the study of Latin; at eight 
he entered the well-known Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., and at fifteen he was entered at Amherst College, 
from which he was graduated in 1839, having had as class- 
mates Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn (who just celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary), Henry Ward Beecher, the late Bishop Hunt- 
ingdon. 

















From parents such as these Father Hewit inherited his 
physical and mental qualities. Well-favored and well-propor- 
tioned, and, in his old age particularly, strikingly handsome 
and venerable, he was about six feet in height and of a 
large frame. In his expression power and intellectuality were 
blended with kindness and distinction. Though accessible, 
and even at times affectionate, he was repressed, never famil- 
iar, both from native dignity and religious propriety; nor 
could any one ever presume on freedom or unguarded brusque- 
ness towards him. Above personalities, not understanding 
gossip, he combined exquisite charity with a quick, strong 
anger for persons and principles really blameworthy ; stupid- 
ity and inaccuracy were a trial to him not always borne 
with equanimity. 

As to his mental qualities, they were of a very high or- 
der, yet so balanced and fitted one to another that his 
command of them gave every indication of ease, versatility, 
and depth. In many men, remarkable for talent or distin- 
guished by intellectual success, there is too often a marked 
deficiency in one or other of the great and, as we consider 
them, distinct powers of the mind. Thus, a mathematician 
will have a high and special order of imagination, an accuracy 
of judgment, yet perhaps lack memory, or power of expres- 
sion, or interest in other branches of study; or a poet may 
excel in creative fancy, or in a sense of harmonious and pic- 
turesque diction, yet be a pitiable creature in practical and 
speculative matters, or in both. But in Father Hewit there 
was a balance, an adjustment. To prodigious power of assimi- 
lation and memory he joined accuracy and aptness of use; 
the golden chain of principle, of relationship ran through his 
store of facts; to an aptitude for speculation he added facil- 
ity and clearness of exposition. Well equipped at all points 
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of controverted philosophy and theology, he was strong in 
theory, judicial in definitions and their application; versed in 
historical questions, he was familiar with objections and ready 
as well as convincing in answer. Add to this a quick com- 
prehension, an appreciation of process and results in other 
fields of thought distinct from his own, an acquaintance with 
several languages, German, French, and Italian, a resolute 
application to reading and study, and I have given an indica- 
tion of the scholar. Father Hewit had an inherited, if I may 
say so, and an acquired devotion to theology, and in it he 
spent the best and longest years of his life. 

He began with and in Calvinism—the principles of which 
came to him by early training, and were afterwards mastered 
by more systematic study in the Congregational Seminary at 
East Windsor, with the view of fitting himself for the minis- 
try in that denomination. He found, however, that in the 
light of historic truth the whole system, always repugnant 
to him, went to pieces; investigation showed that Presby- 
terianism was a radical departure from the Apostolic Primi- 
tive Church with its graded hierarchy, its authority, and 
its sacramental idea. He obtained a preaching license; but 
his first attempt was a wretched failure. His heart was not 
in it; he had left part of his manuscript at home, and the per- 
formance, done under the critical eye of his father, once over, 
he determined never to repeat it. By this time, 1840 A. D., 
the Tractarian movement had awakened great interest and 
was exerting influence in the United States; men were alive 
to the efforts of Newman and his associates in their endea- 
vors to prove the identity and to bring about the return of 
Anglicanism to historic and patristic Catholicity. Coming 
under the influence of their teaching, young Hewit left the 
church of his birth and passed to the Episcopalian communion. 
To this allegiance he remained firm and true for six years— 
as long, that is, as his conscience permitted. He removed 
to Baltimore, became an inmate of Bishop Whittingham’s 
family, pursued his studies, took deacon’s orders, and in 
that capacity was put in charge of a small church suburban 
to Baltimore, at gsovanstown. He came to recognize, how- 
ever, that intellectual sympathy, moral accord, the accept- 
ance even of Catholic truths, do not make one a Catholic; 
for this there must be submission to and union with that one 
ever-living, authoritative church in which Christ, by his 
promise, rules and teaches through his vicar, the successor of 
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St. Peter. The process and successive steps of his conver- 
sion are best given by himself in the October number of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the year 1887, to which we 
invite the attention of those interested. Suffice it here to 
say, that the whole article bears witness to the most admira- 
ble sincerity, to a readiness to follow the joint leading of 
reason and grace, to the convincing power of truth upon an 
earnest mind, and to a disregard of human judgment, to 
which he, having once changed his belief, was now the more 
subject as’ being restless and inconstant. He had no ac- 
quaintance with Catholics, nor with Catholicity in the con- 
crete; no share in ultra and obstinate Protestantism, none 
of that bitterness which, unfortunately, too often is a charac- 
teristic of later Ritualists. His desire to follow conscience 
received an added force from the critical state of his health 
at the time. Threatened with acute pulmonary trouble and 
subject to hemorrhages, he had been forced to go South, to a 
plantation in North Carolina, to delay, if he could not 
escape, a fatal termination of the disease. Here, facing 
the prospect of death, he determined on the step which 
brought the fullest satisfaction to mind and conscience. He 
was received into the church early in 1846, and a year later, 
March 25, 1847, was ordained priest. One further episode 
of his years as an Episcopalian, and we have done with them. 
High-churchmen had repeatedly shown an inclination to 
fraternize with, and to obtain recognition from, the Greek 
schismatics; feelings, as events have shown, not warmly 
reciprocated. These desires, however, took shape in a mis- 
sion attempted by Bishop Southgate, at one time a mission- 
ary in Constantinople. He proposed to g6 thither with a 
small body of clergy and establish an Episcopalian church 
and college. This matter of union was formally presented 
at a convention held in Philadelphia about 1844, and young 
Mr. Hewit, then a deacon, was asked and consented to go 
to Constantinople. His name, however, was rejected by the 
committee on account of his Catholic proclivities, and the 
project as contemplated was changed and fell through. 


Before going on to speak of Father Hewit’s priestly life 
and work, it will not be uninteresting to consider, in a brief 
way, the state of Catholicity in the United States fifty years 
ago. 

In 1840 the Catholic population was computed at a mil- 
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lion and a half—about one-eleventh of the entire number of 
citizens. They were almost exclusively of Irish birth or 
descent, and for the most part poor, struggling amid sur- 
roundings strange and trying, but not unkindly. They were 
too few to provoke opposition, too loyal and self-sacrificing 
not to have merited open tributes of respect from all fair- 
minded Protestants since the time of Washington. But the 
very year of Father Hewit’s ordination, 1847, marked a 
change in some important respects. It will ever be remem- 
bered in Ireland as the year of the famine, a blight having 
fallen upon the potato, the main staple of food; and in 
consequence a tide of immigration set in to the United States 
which grew in volume for three decades, and, I may say, 
revolutionized the state of American Catholicity— 

In 1840, Catholics numbered 1,500,000—1-11th of entire 

population. 

In 1850, Catholics numbered 3,500,000, or 1-7th of entire 

population. ; 

In 1860, Catholics numbered 4,500,000, still 1-7th. 

In 1840, 1 Archbishop and 16 Bishops. 

In 1850, 6 Archbishops and 27 Bishops. 

In 1860, 7 Archbishops and 42 Bishops. 

This tide did not flow southward with any considerable 
force. Still, Charleston, being the great sea-port of the 
Southern Atlantic States, as well as the episcopal see of 
Bishop England, who made determined efforts to promote 
immigration—Charleston, I say, received a considerable num- 
ber of these Catholic strangers. And it is pertinent to ob- 
serve here that the illustrious Dr. England, first Bishop of 
Charleston, merits the title of pioneer in a work we have seen 
lately and successfully revived—the work of non-Catholic 
missions. His biographer, Dr. Richard H. Clarke, says that 
he labored for twenty years, in season and out of season, 
with his matchless, fervid, and ready eloquence, in Protestant 
churches and public halls, in school and state buildings, 
addressing non-Catholics at their own urgent request, and 
everywhere he conciliated respect for his co-religionists, won 
admiration for himself, and dispelled ignorance and prejudice 
against the church—prejudice more dense in those days than 
now. 


When in February, 1846, young Mr. Hewit applied for 
admission to the church, the great Bishop England had 
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passed to his reward and Dr. Reynolds ruled the diocese. 
He kindly welcomed the young neophyte and put him in the 
care of Dr. Lynch, afterwards the third bishop of Charleston 
and Father Hewit’s life-long friend. Nor could any one have 
been better fitted than Dr. Lynch to give that complete 
and final assurance to a convert’s determination. Gracious, 
humble, a finished theologian, an eloquent orator, a cogent 
controversialist, a distinguished scientist, he was such as to 
wake admiration for the church to which Hewit was impelled 
by the weightier force of conviction and the attraction of 
grace. Besides Dr. Lynch there was another remarkable 
scholar, a priest of the Charleston diocese, an inmate too 
of the bishop’s house, whose later life is a part of the his- 
tory of the Overbrook Seminary, and whose name is a glory 
of the American Catholic Church of our day—Dr., after- 
wards the Right Rev. Monsignor Corcoran. 

Whilst pursuing his studies for ordination Mr. Hewit was 
engaged in teaching, conjointly with the above-named priest, 
in a collegiate academy, an establishment of merit, which 
owed its existence and success to the zeal of Bishop Eng- 
land. On March 25, 1847, he was ordained priest. 

Shortly after this it was determined to edit the life and 
works of Bishop England, and though not nominally the 
editor and compiler, a great part of the real work was done 
by Father Hewit. In furtherance of this design he went to 
Philadelphia, became an inmate of Bishop Kenrick’s house— 
the more distinguished of the two illustrious brothers, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore. Here he became ac- 
quainted with the Redemptorist Fathers, who had a convent 
and parish in that city, and was greatly attracted by the 
strict, edifying lives of the fathers, and by the missionary 
work which is their high vocation. He applied for admis- 
sion, passed successfully the probation required, was pro- 
fessed and then sent to Baltimore, then the centre of the 
Redemptorist mission work. 

The labors, joys, the associates, and the success of this 
part of his career have been so fully set forth in his Memoir 
of Father Baker that we may hasten on with brief remarks. 
Despite his size and build, Father Hewit never was a physi- 
cally powerful man, never enjoyed reliable and robust health; _ 
yet with his associates he did giant work. The mission band, 
composed of Father Bernard, Fathers Walworth, Hecker, 
Hewit, and, later, Fathers Baker and Deshon, has never had 
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an equal in the mission record of this country. Less dra- 
matic and incisive than Father Walworth, who was the 
great preacher, Father Hewit in his efforts was more sus- 
tained. Possessed of a powerful voice, gifted with sensibility, 
his cogent and finished discourses, his splendid appearance, 
his comminatory and vituperative force, made him a great 
and a successful missionary. I think, however, that mission 
preaching as such, though so well discharged, was uncon- 
genial; that it did not afford the best outlet, the most natural 
manifestation of his powers and character. It was rather in 
the exposition of Gospel themes which involved dogma, in 
sustained reasonings, in the enunciation of Christian and 
Catholic principles, in their application to the circumstances 
of our own time, that the real man woke up and gave forth 
his message. In developing the meaning and relations of 
some revealed truth, its true contents, its rational and Scrip- 
tural warrant, its historic development or modification and 
its present application, its conclusions, clear, measured, bind- 
ing—in such themes, and in panegyrics, in obituaries and ser- 
mons de circonstance, he was at his best. His serene faith, 
his tolerant charity, his logical comprehensiveness ; his mental 
poise, giving place now and again to vehement and impas- 
sioned expression; his scorn of what was false, vile, unjust ; 
his admiration of what was high, honorable, amiable, of good 
report ; the uninterrupted but emphatic flowing forth of ideas 
in well-chosen words—these constituted the good qualities of 
his preaching. I do not maintain that his action was fault- 
less; a neglect or ignorance of elocutionary canons, an over- 
vehemence of feeling, at times marred the pleasure of his 
auditors. There was a lack of variety of tone, a yielding to 
too great development in’ some parts of his’subject ; but he 
was always convincing, forceful, instructive. 

In order to give a connected view of Father Hewit’s 
career as a preacher I have considered it in its entirety, 
until, owing to other occupations and his removal to Wash- 
ington, it was brought to an end. A word further before I 
resume the course of events, and it concerns what, for a 
better name, I may call his private; as: contrasted with his 
public preaching—in the way of conferences, or discourses on 
spiritual subjects addressed to a few persons. This custom 
prevails in religious houses, and among the Paulists the 
necessity of giving them frequently devolved upon him. 
Versed in the science of the saints and in the principles of 
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the spiritual life, himself simple, exact, upright, he was the 
living exponent of what he uttered, and his conferences were 
a treat in the matter of exposition, a comfort and stay to 
the souls of his hearers at the time, and in days of difficulty 


and trial. 


And now to take up again the chronological order of 
events. It will be remember that the brief of Pius IX., 
separating Father Hecker and his companions from the 
Redemptorist Congregation, was issued the 6th of March, 
1858. The new Institute of St. Paul the Apostle was begun 
at once, and by the fall of 1859 the fathers, possessed of a 
parish and a convent which served the double purpose of a 
church and a home, had entered upon their work. In addi- 
tion to missionary labors, they were further charged with 
parochial duties, and had, moreover, to meet and provide for 
the growth and stability of a new experimental religious 
organization. For the first years Father Hewit took his full 
share in both mission and parish duty; but as aspirants and 
candidates for admission came, he, as a matter of course, 
was named for the responsible place of teacher, and continued 
for nearly thirty years the work of training and forming the 
successive generations. As some one well informed has 
recently said in a Catholic newspaper, Father Hewit was 
always the scholar and theologian, Father Hecker the man 
of original inspirations, Father Deshon the man of practical 
affairs, among the Paulists. To Father Hewit the com- 
munity owes its Rule, and that expresses at once its varied 
but cognate purposes and secures its stability, its quasi- 
canonical form, its distinctly religious but novel existence. 
To the general reader a brief summary of its features will be 
interesting, while to those whose privilege it is to live under 
its sanction its right understanding is at once its attraction, 
the stimulus of their efforts, the instrument of their sanctifi- 
cation, the manifestation of God’s will and God’s approval. 
The Paulist Rule reflects, as might be expected, the natural 
and spiritual characteristics of its chief framer. His aristo- 
cratic temperament, his appreciation of the religious yirtue 
of obedience, are seen in the widely extended scope of its 
governing authority. While his hopeful trust in regenerate 
manhood and priestly consecration show forth in that liberty 
of truth granted the individual, his appreciative unutilitarian 
view of the purpose of common life is marked by the 
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emphasis given its first end—sanctification, personal and 
collective; the broadness of his mind in its second and 
practical end—apostolic labors—whether in great centres of 
population by - quasi-missions, exercises, preaching, music, 
ritual; whether and necessarily by what the papal brief 
creating the Institute called Expeditiones Sacre—for increas- 
ing of Catholic life among the faithful; or more specially still, 
by labor for the conversion of those who know the truth, by 
written or spoken word—all these are equally legitimate and 
sanctioned ends, all have the promise of God’s blessing and 
the Institute’s approval. Father Hewit’s mind was too broad 
for one single end, however laudable; his practical sense too 
supreme to count upon a support which would be a merit 
in mendicant orders; his acquaintance with the workings of 
Providence in our times too wide, for they have witnessed the 
multiplication of congregations for various ends simultaneous- 
ly, and have seen the dispensations granted old orders. 

We have now reached the period of Father Hewit’s great- 
est, most congenial and meritorious work, viz., his years as a 
professor of sacred science and as an expositor of Catholic 
truth. It is true, indeed, that a chair in some great university 
would have better become his ability than the daily routine of 
class-work for a few students in a small community. But 
had he been thus occupied, we may well believe that he 
never could have found time for the many scholarly contri- 
butions to the cause of religious truth which have come 
uninterruptedly from his pen. As it was, the reiteration day 
by day in class of matters theological and philosophic, 
soaked his mind with the principles and developments of 


Tt a 
these great sciences, and enabled him to treat with sureness 
and fulness upon the discussions which have so largely ; 

occupied public attention. His teaching duties, constant 
rather than onerous, gave him leisure for study, and for 
reading and writing; and he exemplified Lord Bacon’s well- 
known dictum. His zeal, his vocation as a Paulist, turned 
these opportunities to practical use. How many good and 
learned men would have, and have, contented themselves 
with the pleasure of mere acquisition, with the charms and 
rewards of learning; but Father Hewit’s realization of the 
intellectual and religious needs of the day, his devotion to 
the church, did not suffer him to remain a passive and 
grieved witness of error, prejudice, and pretence. 


The medium for the exercise and manifestation of his 
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zeal-was close at hand in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, 
specially founded in 1865 by Father Hecker as part of what 
is a recognized end of the Paulist vocation, viz., the expo- 
sition, dissemination, and defence of Catholic truth—the 
apostolate of the pen and press. In no spirit, then, of literary 
ambition, with no attempt either at original speculation or 
popular praise, but seriously, out of zeal for the truth, 
often under stress of physical pain, by the necessity of 
obedience and of position, by the requirements of truth, 
Father Hewit gave his mature and declining years to 
an uncompromising advocacy of Catholic principles. I 
shall not say that the form of presentation, the necessarily 
short and incomplete method of treatment, is the one he 
would have chosen, had a. choice been given him. But in 
warfare and under attack one cannot always choose his 
weapons or his line of defence. If the field or the occasion 
do not admit of heavy artillery, one must be content with 
musketry and skirmishing. Though practical in purpose and 
given forth under the urgency of some particular need, 
Father Hewit has no room for any but substantial argument ; 
his goal is truth, and accurate writing is his best way to it. 
His writings are extensive in range and considerable in bulk. 
Though written for monthly publication, they are cognate and 
subordinated to a full treatment of the matters discussed ; 
and hence they would lend themselves, by an easy task of 
compilation, to an interesting and connected view. Treating 
as they do of subjects of philosophy, theology, church history, 
and Scripture, it will be my endeavor to make manifest the 
worth of these contributions, and for this I must ask the 
reader’s patience while I present, first, Father Hewit’s advocacy 
of..schalastic. philosophy. 

Rejecting, as the Reformers did, the dogmatic theology of 
the church, it was but natural they should reject Catholic 
philosophy. The main opposition to it began in England 
after Francis Bacon had laid the foundations of the inductive 
method. I shall not assume to say that Bacon intended, nor 
that, rightly understood, there exists in his work any fundamen- 
tal opposition to scholastic philosophy. He called attention to 
the necessity of: observation, he insisted upon the importance 
of careful, patient search for recurring’ phenomena before 
arriving at a general statement, the promulgation of a 
principle, the enunciation of alaw. But surely in beginning a 
course of investigation, and much more upon its completion, is 
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there need of those universal underlying principles of cause 
and effect, of cognition, of those high processes of mind for 
the reception’ of truth and its scientific statement. Bacon 
was followed, but wrongly, by Hobbes and Locke. in the 
development of sensism, to oppose which Berkeley landed in 
the other extreme of the denial of the existence of matter. 

In France Des Cartes, rejecting the teachings of the past, 
declared that hitherto no one had succeeded in laying down 
the true principles of philosophy, and proceeded to make 
doubt and scepticism the basis of what is by its nature un- 
changeable and unconditional. As Des Cartes, in France, with 
well-meant but mistaken purpose, had started from the Ego 
to raise himself to knowledge and communion with God, so, 
in Germany, Kant and his followers proceeded from considera- 
tions of the same Ego to deny all objective reality, even 
that of the Ego itself, save as the sphere of subjective im- 
pressions and opinions; whilst the later and present school 
of Spencer, Virchow, relegate to the unknowable all that is 
supersensible, all that comes not under the ascertained laws 
of physical nature. 

Moreover, the religious and political confusion of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the acrimonious con- 
troversies, the blighting breath, the sneering wit of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists had succeeded in heaping ridicule and 
oblivion on the schoolmen. In Catholic countries, indeed, the 
tradition and use of scholastic learning had not ceased, but 
had lost esteem and been somewhat pushed out of view. 
Moreover, the tide of battle for and against revealed truth 
had changed its direction, and with it the necessary equip- 
ment for those who would defend truth to good purpose. The 
far-reaching discoveries of modern investigation, the success- 
ful application of its theories to their proper subject-matter, 
had led men to dogmatize outside their proper. domain and 
to create schools-of philosophy designed to explain every- 
thing. So that now the Christian apologist has to contend 
for the most fundamental verities both of reason and faith, 
the spirituality of his soul, the validity of his mental opera- 
tions, the objectivity of the supersensible, the existence of a 
personal God, the binding sanction of morality. To combat 
best these errors the Supreme Teacher of the Catholic 
Church believed that Christian apologists should return to 
the unequalled armory of scholastic philosophy and find 
there weapons most fit and sturdy. 





Hecker, the duties of Editor-in-chief of THE ‘CATHOLIC 
WORLD devolved upon Father Hewit during the years 
1874-75-76. A glance at the magazine during that period 
will show what considerable service was done in the cause 
of scholastic philosophy by him personally and by other 
learned men, notably by Monsignor De Concilio and by the 
late Father Bayma, S.J. Somewhat to his dismay, perhaps, 
the ordinary reader was invited to give his attention to con- 
siderations upon Time, Space, the Modes of Being, Essence, 
Substance, etc., and if the magazine was heavily freighted, 
it will be allowed that the cargo was valuable. His advo- 
cacy of this cause met its reward in the re-established and 
universal supremacy of St. Thomas in the schools, and in 
the wonderful awakening and recognition given to the vast, 
elaborated, and unanswerable system of truth of which the 
Angelic Doctor is the chief exponent. 

In other fields of controversy Father Hewit’s labors have 
been of singular and timely value, both to Catholics and to 
those seeking religious truth along historic lines and the 
pathways of authority. I refer to his studies in defence of 
the Scriptures and his expositions of early church history. 
It were superfluous, surely, to remark upon the varied and 
continuous attacks, whether of superior wisdom on the part 
of the higher criticism or the calm pretensions of Anglican 
controversialists. Dr. Harnack, whose return to saner views 
has lately given satisfaction, admitted the incontrovertible 
force of Father Hewit’s logic as set forth in his refutation 
of the learned German’s position; and Father Hewit’s dem- 
onstration of the continuity, development, and identity of 
the Gospel Church in the existing Roman Communion has 
done much in effectually sweeping away the flimsy histori- 
cal assertions of Anglican writers. 

Time is wanting to set forth the variety, the appositeness 
and excellence of his theological writings, and the cause of 
truth would be greatly served by a uniform edition of them. 
Free from the necessity of a farti pris, from the obligation 
of having to adopt and follow any one of the great schools 
of approved orthodoxy, he was also free to choose and ex- 
plain those arguments which afforded his own mind the 
greatest satisfaction—those which, in his judgment, best 
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This réturn, urged by Pius IX. and made mandatory by 
his successor, fell in most opportunely with Father Hewit’s 
wish and duty. Owing to the ill-health and absence of Father 
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served the requirements of our times. Wisely conservative, 
and better, wisely progressive, he frankly accepted whatever 
investigation could present of real worth; he did not close 
his eyes or his mind to acquisition from any quarter that 
could serve the better understanding of God’s truth, and as 
fear and doubt never disturbed the serenity of his faith, so 
prejudice and the ¢dola specus never made him obstinate. 

Above all, he was generously loyal to the living magzste- 
rium of the church, reverent and affectionately loyal to the 
Vicar of Christ, the uncompromising asserter of all the Holy 
See’s prerogatives. 

In recognition of his labors and merits he was honored, 
in 1885, with the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Rome; 
however, before this time his Alma Mater, Amherst College, 
conferred the same distinction upon him—a tribute rather 
of personal than of sympathetic approval, and so gracefully 
acknowledged ; for we can hardly imagine that the work of 
demolishing Calvinism, carried on for nearly forty years, 
would be rewarded by the upholders of that system. 

Father Hewit was honored by the confidence and friend- 
ship of very many of the prelates of the American Church 
during the past fifty years, was named theologian several 
times at Plenary Councils, and appointed diocesan consultor 
of New York by the late cardinal-archbishop ; but he declined 
this and the preceding honors on the score of his home 
duties. He was an honorary councillor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, to which great undertaking he gave early and most 
substantial proof of regard by transferring to Washington, at 
its inception, the Paulist Studentate, to grow in its light and 
rest in its shade; he was a contributor to the Congress of 
Religions at the World’s Fair, Chicago, where he was repre- 
sented and his paper read by Father Elliott; besides, was the 
author of several volumes. 


It is now time to draw this sketch to a close. He was 
unanimously elected second Superior of the Paulist Institute 
in succession to Father Hecker, despite his own protest on 
the score of years and increasing infirmity. His last years 
flowed placidly on, useful in labor, edifying in example, and 
consoled, let us hope, by the increasing number of his breth- 
ren and children, and by the widening and successful prose- 
cution of their aims. 

Father Hewit experienced the severe but purifying ordeal 
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of suffering, and awaited not only with calmness but with de- 
sire his final summons. 

The celebration of his golden jubilee, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his priestly ordination, on March 28 of the present 
year, was an event that gave him great pleasure and called 
forth expressions of good-will and veneration from many 
quarters. He assisted, vested in cope, at the Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass, received his friends for several days, and gave 
hopes that he might be spared yet many years to his own. 
But his disease, a kidney trouble, aggravated further by 
dropsy and eczema, began to manifest itself with increased 
force, one prostrating attack following another until his vital 
forces were spent, and on July 3 he calmly expired. 


We have attempted nothing more than a presentation of 
Father Hewit such as might be gathered from a considera- 
tion of his external works. Of the man—his noble simplicity, 
his kindness, his high sense of honor, his literary tastes, his 
industry, his fine sense of humor, his apt and innumerable 
anecdotes, which brightened and seasoned his weightier dis- 
course; of the priest and religious—his regularity and regard 
for observance, his love of his convent home and his breth- 
ren, his spirit of faith, which made him esteem, inculcate, and 
exact the careful performance of every religious rite; his ex- 
ceeding devotion to our Blessed Lady, his singular purity of 
soul and hatred of what even savored the least. of moral 
evil—of all these we have said nothing nor scarcely given an 
indication, trusting that a more competent and sympathetic 
hand may give a fuller delineation of him whom we have 
but just now lost, and upon whose like we do not hope soon 
to look again. 

And so to sum up: genuine nobility distinguished the 
man, devotion of high powers to the most worthy objects 
was the stimulus of his life’s work, and a beautiful and 
rare holiness of life gave a crown and a perfection to his 
priestly character. 











